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NEVER BEFORE was it so urgent as it is today that every American be fully and 
accurately informed on the important news developments in the United States 
and around the globe. To know the news of the day—and to know what the news 
really means—you can’t do better than to listen regularly to Edward Morgan and 
John Vandercook. They are heard evenings, Monday through Friday, on the 
coast-to-coast ABC radio network. Don’t miss the broadcasts of these experts. 
Tell your friends to tune in. To be a good citizen, it is essential to be well- 


informed. In a national election year, you need the facts more than ever. 
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Working Safely 


The importance of supplying safe as 
well as skilled, efficient workers is indi- 
cated by the national statistics on occupa- 
tional injuries, The staggering cost of in- 
dustrial injuries and fatalities certainly 
makes it worthwhile to prevent accidents. 

Industry demands safe as well as eff- 
cient workers. The day of the careless man 
is over. Accidents cost money—too much 
money to justify retaining a man who does 
not work safely, no matter what his pro- 
ductive ability. 

In most apprenticeship courses great 
emphasis is placed on giving the appren- 
tice a thorough knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of the trade. He is expected to 
develop a reasonable skill in the operation 
of such tools and machines as he will be 
called on to use. Safety, however, may not 
be sufficiently stressed. 

The will to work safely develops in a 
man after he has been shown what acci- 
dents are; how costly they are, not only 
to himself and his family but to industry 
as well; and how they can be prevented. 
If this attitude is developed before he 
enters industry—and it should be—he will 
at once be ready to cooperate with his 
company in its safety work. Apprentices 
should be taught to analyze every industrial 
operation from the standpoint of safety. 

There are three methods by which 
safety may be included as a part of an ap- 
prenticeship training course. In the first, 
safety instruction is ‘given on every new 
operation or process when it is presented 
for the first time. Another method is to 
include safety instruction as a definite part 
of a specific apprenticeship training course, 
but to complete the instruction all at one 
time. The third method is to use an en- 
tirely separate course in industrial safety 
which is, however, related to the particular 
training course which the apprentice is un- 
dergoing. 

When safety instructions are explained 
to the worker, there is a much greater 
chance of obtaining cooperation. Men do 
not resent rules when they understand the 
reason for them, 
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WE HAVE MOVED IN 


THIS IS THE NEW AFL-CIO BUILDING—the headquarters of the united 
American labor movement. The officers and the staff moved in at the end 
of April. Landscaping and finishing touches inside the building are going for- 
ward rapidly. Labor’s handsome new headquarters structure is at 815 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., in the nation’s capital—little more than one block away 


from the White House. Formal dedication of the new building is scheduled 


for the first week of June. 
[FOR PICTURES OF OTHER NEW LABOR BUILDINGS 
IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL, TURN TO PAGE 22.) 





George Meany Testifies 


Wider Coverage Iv Needed 


President of AFL-CIO urges Congress to 


expand minimum wage protection now to the 


low-paid ‘forgotten workers of America’ 


) 


The text of President Meany’s statement 


TIS NOT MY PURPOSE to discuss at this time the 
question of the appropriate minimum wage, though 
we still believe that a minimum of $1.25 an hour is 
justified and necessary to our economic well-being. 

Instead, I want to discuss an important feature of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act which Congress did not im- 
prove during the last session. It is a matter which ur- 
gently needs your attention. It is, I submit, as impor- 
lant an item of business as any which will come before 
this subcommittee this year. 

I cannot overemphasize the pressing importance of 
the need for broadening the coverage of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. The AFL-CIO, at its first constitutional 
convention in New York City last December, unani- 
mously adopted a resolution urging Congress “as a mat- 
ter of first priority to extend the full protection of the 
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Fair Labor Standards Act to all workers in industry 
engaged in or affecting interstate commerce.” 

We do not wish to burden the record with repetitious 
testimony and so I shall confine my remarks to the trade 
union philosophy involved in this issue. Later Mr. Stan- 
ley Ruttenberg, director of the Department of Research 
of the AFL-CIO, will present documented statistics and 
technical testimony to substantiate our contention that 
increased coverage is sound and necessary from every 
economic and practical viewpoint. 

As we in the labor movement read the statements of 
political leaders of both major parties, we are encour- 
aged to believe that this matter of extension of cover- 
age is at once bi-partisan and non-partisan. President 
Eisenhower and his Secretary of Labor, Mr. James P. 
Mitchell, have both repeatedly asserted that the cover- 


This was the scene as AFL-CIO President Meany presented labor’s case for broader coverage to Senate Labor Subcommittee. 
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age of this law ought to be extended. The top leaders 
of the Democratic Party in Congress have repeatedly 
pledged legislation which will bring the benefits and 
protections of this act to the many millions of workers 
still uncovered. Thus, we feel that we have a right to 
expect overwhelming support from both parties for 
extension of coverage. 

At the conclusion of the first session of this Congress, 
Secretary of Lakwr Mitchell criticized the failure of 
Congress to extend coverage with the declaration that 
the workers of this country had been given only “half 
a bill.” 

Certainly there can be no objections to this legisla- 
tion on any moral or ethical grounds. The only pos- 
sible objection can come from those who profit from 
substandard wages and from the continuance of sweat- 
shop conditions, one of the greatest social evils of the 
industrial world. We suggest this subcommittee exam- 
ine closely the arguments of those who will appear here 
in opposition. They will, I am sure, argue that exten- 
sion of coverage will do a grave disservice to the small 
merchant; that it is an invasion of the prerogatives of 
the several states; that it will bankrupt industries which 
operate on a small profit margin. Not one of these 
charges is based on fact. The real opposition to this 
measure will come from those narrow-minded and eco- 
nomically uneducated employers who still believe they 
have a right to gain competitive advantage by paying 
substandard wages. 

There is, of course, some short-range truth in this 
argument. There is also some truth in the statement 
that an employer who is not forced to pay taxes on his 
profits will have even greater profits. A manufacturer 
permitted to use adulterated food in package products 
could make even greater profits. But the public good 
of necessity outlaws such anti-social profiteering. It is 
our contention that it is equally anti-social and detri- 
mental to the public welfare to permit the continuance 
of a system that arbitrarily denies minimum wage pro- 
tection to millions of wage-earners for reasons that are 
neither sound nor logical. 


keeping wages at the lowest possible level, for some 

employers’ benefit, then this justification would ap- 
ply to all employers, not just to a favored group of em- 
ployers. But there is no such economic justification. Our 
economy has prospered because of our tremendous pur- 
chasing power. The wider base we have for this purchas- 
ing power, the more stable and prosperous our economy. 

We hear much from employer groups about the great 
productivity of American industry. We are the most 
productive nation in the world. Our productivity record, 
measured by either industry or individual worker stand- 
ards, has no equal. But what does it profit American 
industry to produce enormously if there are no customers 
for its products? And there cannot be customers if the 
American worker’s income is too low to permit him to 
purchase even the necessities of life, much less purchase 


I THERE is the slightest economic justification for 
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a few of the luxuries that are available. We in the 
trade union movement are proud of the higher wages 
we have won for the people we represent. It has enabled 
them to enjoy an ever better standard of living. Just 
as important, the higher wages won by the trade unions 
have aided our national economy. 

This increased purchasing power has transformed this 
nation from one in which the tradesmen produced the 
good things of life but were unable to enjoy them into 
the economy we know today, where these good things of 
life are within the reach of millions of workers. 

But we can’t have true prosperity in our land while 
one group of workers prospers and another suffers, any 
more than we can have prosperity in the city and de. 
pression on the farm. We believe in a broad-based pros. 
perity for our nation. It is because of that belief that 
we are interested not only in legislation that provides 
a sound farm economy, but we support as well such 
measures as the school construction bill and the meas. 
ures to provide more highways and homes and hos- 
pitals. It is in this context of a broader-based prosperity 
for all our people that we support legislation that would 
bring minimum wage protection to the millions of work- 
ers now paid substandard wages. 


ET ME point out that only a relatively few AFL-CIO 
|, members would benefit financially from extension 
of coverage of the Fair Labor Standards Act. Our 
interest here is not self-serving; rather we are interested 
in the broad public benefit which would certainly come 
from adoption of a common-sense definition of the 
coverage under this act. 

I want to.emphasize the words “common sense,” for 
the AFL-CIO recognizes that the Fair Labor Standards 
Act cannot cover the corner grocery, the boarding 
house or the small restaurant. Primarily these are 
typically American family business operations, and we 
have no desire to press for a measure which would 
create hardship for these small business people. 

However, it is altogether appropriate that Congress 
should broaden the coverage to include large depart- 
ment stores and large chain stores, whether they be 
grocery or drug or novelty shops. We believe large ho- 
tels, chain restaurants, laundry and dry cleaning and 
similar establishments should be also covered. 

The workers in these industries are not those whose 
economic standard is so lofty that they do not need 
protection. These are people who most definitely do 
need this law. These are the low-paid restaurant em- 
ployes, the counter girls in the variety stores, the agri- 
cultural workers who man the large “factories in the 
field,” the logger in the South, the switchboard operator 
who runs a rural telephone exchange. These are the 
forgotten workers of America whose personal livelihood 
is hitched to a horse-and-buggy economic concept 4s 
badly out-of-date in these times as the hand-drawn plow. 

Most of these workers are unorganized. They have 
no protection from the law; they do not share in the 
progress which trade unions bring to organized w ork- 
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as. They are forced by circumstances over which they 
have no control to compete against one another for 
employment at the lowest possible wage. 

These workers, together with their families, are caught 
in a cruel economic vise which causes not only personal 
suffering and hardship but grave damage to our entire 
nation. It is the ranks of the poverty-stricken, sociolog- 
ists have demonstrated on innumerable occasions, that 
breed disease and crime, which sap the strength of our 
country and cause the waste of millions of tax dollars. 

Let me remind this subcommittee that today’s defini- 
tion of “interstate commerce” in the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act is far narrower than the definition used when 
the law was enacted in 1938. Despite clear evidence 
that annually our economy is becoming more interstate 
in character, the law turns its back on the facts and 
arbitrarily denies protection to millions of workers. 

Let me turn to the largest group of workers now de- 
nied the law’s protection. About a third of the 20,000,- 
000 workers not protected by the law are engaged in 
retail trade. Last year the total sales volume of the 
retail industry was $185 billion. That doesn’t sound to 
me like a small-business operation. It isn’t. Today’s re- 
tail trade is controlled by giant corporations which have 
repeatedly driven small, family-type businesses to the 
wall. Through the use of sales agreements, volume pur- 
chasing and mass advertising, these corporations have 
all but eliminated competition from the small, owner- 
operated retail store. 


small businessman. They have worked to drive him 

out of business. But they continue to use the cloak 
of the small businessman to masquerade their own giant 
operations. They seek immunity from minimum wage 
requirements on the ground that small merchants must 
be protected. 

Their claims do not deserve consideration from Con- 
gress. At the same time, we in the AFL-CIO, who are 
concerned with the plight of the small businessman, be- 
lieve that Congress can write a definition which will 
protect the employes of these retail giants and, at the 
same time, protect the interest of the legitimate small 
businessman. 


T GIANTS have demonstrated no concern for the 


Another argument which this subcommittee is bound 
to hear from opponents is the claim that state laws now 
protect the workers who are not covered by the federal 
slatute. The fact is that these workers can look for 
very little protection from the states. Only eight states 
have minimum wage laws applying to both men and 
women workers. Twenty-one states have minimum wage 
laws covering only women workers and, in some states, 
only women workers in specified industries. Nineteen 
states have no minimum wage statutes at all. 

The fact is that only 3,500,000 workers have any 
Protection at all from state minimum wage laws. Some 
of these laws provide ridiculous standards, such as 16 
cents an hour for some women workers in Arkansas. 

The record of state inaction in this field and the clear 
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impact on interstate commerce by the industries we 
have specified demonstrate the speciousness of these 
arguments. 


subcommittee with much more detailed testimony 
and so I will conclude with these few general ob- 
servations: 

We firmly believe and we sincerely trust this will noi 
be a partisan measure. We regret that the Administra- 
tion, despite its avowed interest in this field, has not 
presented an Administration measure calling for broad- 
ened coverage. We trust this will be remedied shortly. 
However, there should be no opposition from the Ad- 
ministration in view of the statements of both the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of Labor. 

We believe Congress can adopt a definition of cover- 
age that will be based on common sense, that will not 
harm genuine small business and that will protect work- 
ers who need protection. 

We believe there is ample precedent, in existing fed- 
eral statutes, for such a broader definition of interstate 
commerce. Since the states have not done the job during 
the period since 1949 when Congress narrowed the 
definition, the time for federal action is long overdue. 

Finally, and most important, we believe that eco- 
nomic justice and sound common sense dictate that such 
action should be taken without further delay. 

Last year I observed that the question before Con- 
gress could be summed up in these words: “Is Araerica 
willing to see that the fellow at the bottom of the eco- 
nomic ladder is given a lift?” That is still the question. 

We believe that Congress should face up to this re- 
sponsibility. We believe that action—quick, sincere and 
inclusive—will be of genuine assistance in our continu- 
ing battle to convince the world that in our nation we 
are vitally concerned with the people at the bottom of 
the economic ladder. 

A vital issue is on trial here. We in the AFL-CIO con- 
fidently look for justice and humanity from the Eighty- 
fourth Congress. 


1 I INDICATED earlier, Mr. Ruttenberg will provide this 


President Meany was snapped as he chatted informally 
with Senator Paul H. Douglas (center) of Illinois 
and Senator John Kennedy of Massachusetts. 








BIASED AGAINST LABOR 


The NLRB, in Republican hands, is giving the Taft-Hartley Act 


a decidedly anti-union administration. Time after time, the Board 


has handed down decisions coinciding with management's views. 


It is completely obvious that this Board is prejudiced against working people. 


N MARCH 29, AFL-CIO Presi- 
CO) ier George Meany issued a 

public statement charging the 
members of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board appointed by the present 
Administration with “bias and pre- 
judice against the working people of 
this country” and with “rank favorit- 
ism to employers.” He declared that 
they “have rewritten the Taft-Hartley 
Act to make it more intensely anti- 
labor and have perverted the act’s 
administration for the same purpose.” 
And he pledged his full backing to the 
proposal made on the Senate floor the 
day before by Senator Morse for a 
Congressional investigation of the 
Board. 

President Meany’s charges are seri- 
ous ones. They were not made lightly. 
It is the purpose of this article to 
discuss some of the reasons why 
President Meany made these charges. 

Probably no government officials 
have more importance for workers 
and their unions than the members of 
the National Labor Relations Board. 
For it is these five men w_ 9 admin- 
ister the federal statute which regu- 
lates labor-management relations in 
businesses affecting interstate com- 
merce. And they have wide discretion 
in administering that act. 

That discretion is of two kinds. In 
the first place, since the language of 
the act is very general, the Labor 
Board has considerable freedom in 
interpreting its provisions. In the 
second place, there are nearly always 
factual issues for the Board to re- 
solve. Any trier of the facts—whether 
a court or an administrative agency 
—necessarily has considerable |lati- 
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tude in deciding what the facts are. 
Thus the Board can give the act a 
pro-union administration, a neutral 
administration or an anti-union ad- 
ministration. 

The present Republican Adminis- 
tration took office in January, 1953. 
By February, 1954, its appointees 
comprised a majority of the Board. 
Let us see what approach the Re- 
publican appointees have brought 
to their job of administering the na- 
tion’s basic labor relations law. 


Jurisdictional Standards. Prob- 
ably the most important single action 
the new Board members have taken 
is to reduce sharply the Board’s exer- 
cise of jurisdiction. 

By the language of the Taft-Hartley 
Act (Section 10(a)), the Board is 
given jurisdiction over all unfair 
labor practices or representation ques- 
tions “affecting commerce.” The 
Board asserts, however, that it has 
discretion to refuse to handle cases 
even if they do affect commerce. 
And in the summer of 1954 the three 
new Board members appointed by 
President Eisenhower announced, 
over the protest of their Democratic 
colleagues, new jurisdictional stand- 
ards drastically curtailing the cate- 
gories of cases in which the Board 
will take jurisdiction. In general, 
under the Board’s new standards it 
will take jurisdiction only over the 
nation’s large employers and their 
employes. Virtually all retail stores, 
for example, are now excluded, al- 
though their employes total in the 
millions. 

The scope of this reduction of the 


Board’s jurisdiction can be measured 
to some extent by the number of 
unfair labor practice complaints is. 
sued by the Board before and since 
the new jurisdictional standards. 
During the fiscal year ended July 30, 
1954, which was just before the adop- 
tion of the new standards, the NLRB 
issued 82] complaints. During the 
fiscal 1955, on the other hand, the 
Board issued only 497 complaints. 
Thus, during the year after the new 
standards were adopted, 40 per cent 
fewer complaints issued than in the 
prior year. 

The effect of the new standards is 
to remove large numbers of employers 
and workers from both the protec- 
tions and the restraints of the nation’s 
labor relations law. At first glance 
it might appear that this diminution 
of the Labor Board’s jurisdiction cuts 
two ways—that while workers lose the 
act’s protections, they also gain free- 
dom from the restraints it places upon 
unions. 

Unfortunately, however, in most 
states the laws give practically no 
protection to the right to join unions, 
to bargain collectively or to strike. 
On the other hand, many states do 
have legislation or court decisions 
which place unions under even more 
severe restrictions than those of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Further, it is in the very states 
where unions are weakest, and most 
in need of fair treatment, that the 
laws and courts are the most hostile. 
Thus the federal Board’s refusal to 
exercise jurisdiction nearly always 
results adversely to unions. 

Surely it is rather curious for fed- 
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wal officials, sworn to uphold the 
Constitution and laws of the United 
States, to refuse to apply the act they 
administer to large areas over which 
that act asserts federal jurisdiction. 
Their conduct is, however, quite in 
line with the “states’ rights” philos- 
ophy which permeates the present 
Administration. 

Indeed, in 1954 President Eisen- 
hower asked Congress to amend the 
act to authorize the Board to decline 
iurisdiction and to permit the states 
to exercise the vacated jurisdiction. 
it was only after the Administration 
hill containing this proposal was re- 
jected by the Senate that the Board 
went ahead without express statutory 
authority to curtail its own jurisdic- 
tion. 

When the Board announced its new 
jurisdictional standards, Senator 
Goldwater, who has sponsored numer- 
ous anti-union measures, hailed the 
Board’s action as accomplishing what 
the Senate Republicans had tried but 
failed to accomplish. 


Unfair Administration. In their 
application of the new standards, the 
Republican-appointed Board members 
have shown themselves shockingly 
lacking in any sense of fairness. For 
they were not content to apply the new 
jurisdictional standards prospec- 
tively: with gross impropriety they 
applied them retroactively, to long- 
pending cases. Here are two ex- 
amples of the injustice that has 
resulted. 

1, Several years ago a foreman 
was subpenaed by the NLRB to testify 
in an unfair labor practice case in- 
volving his employer. The testimony 
which he gave was unfavorable to his 
employer, who in consequence dis- 
charged him. This was a clear viola- 
tion of Section 8(a) (4) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

The discharged foreman filed a 
charge, the general counsel of the 
Labor Board issued a complaint, and 
alter a hearing the trial examiner 
frecommended that the employer be 
ordered to reinstate the foreman with 
back pay. At this point the Board 
issued its new “jurisdictional stand- 
ards.” When the foreman’s case 
tame before it, the Board dismissed it 
om the ground that the employer’s 
business did not meet the Board’s new 
‘landards for assuming jurisdiction. 

As pointed out in the dissent of one 
of the Democratic holdovers on the 
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Board, even the most rudimentary 
sense of justice should have prevented 
the Board from making this retro- 
active application of its new stand- 
ards. The foreman has appealed to 
the courts. 

2. Another such case involves 
workers in an optical plant in Beau- 
mont, Texas. In 1952 they formed a 
federal union and petitioned for an 
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election. The Board found that “the 
employer is engaged in commerce 
within the meaning of the National 
Labor Relations Act.” It therefore 
took jurisdiction and ordered an elec- 
tion. Thereafter, a strike occurred. 
It failed, and many of the employes 
were denied reinstatement. 

In 1953 a trial examiner found that 
the strike was caused by the employ- 
er’s unfair labor practices and rec- 
ommended that the employes be re- 
instated with back pay. The Board 
held the case for a year and a half. 
Then, in September, 1954, it decided 
by a vote of 3 to 2, with the Demo- 
cratic members dissenting, that under 
its new standards it would not take 
jurisdiction. 

It is not too far-fetched to assume 
that, in going on strike, the employes 
relied on the protections of the act, 
which the Board had held applied to 
them. For the Board, long after, 


retroactively to withdraw those pro- 
tections was arbitrary and unjust. 

This case, too, was appealed, but 
the Court of Appeals ruled that the 
Labor Board had unlimited discretion 
to refuse jurisdiction, and that it 
could apply its new standards retroac- 
tively. The AFL-CIO Legal Depart- 
ment has asked the Supreme Court to 
review this decision. 


Hot Cargo Clauses. The Team- 
sters have secured the inclusion in 
many of their collective bargaining 
agreements of provisions permitting 
their members to refuse to handle 
goods from or to a firm engaged in a 
labor dispute. In the absence of such 
a provision, an employe’s refusal to 
do work assigned to him might permit 
his discharge or replacement; hence, 
these “hot cargo” or “unfair goods” 
clauses are necessary to enable work- 
ers in the transportation field to resist 
assaults on union standards to assist 
striking fellow workers. Their pur- 
pose can be compared to that of 
provisions recognizing the right to 
refuse to cross picket lines. 

The question of the validity of these 
“hot cargo” clauses under the Taft- 
Hartley Act came before the Board in 
1949. The Board upheld their 
validity, and the Board decisions were 
sustained by the courts. 

In 1953, however, the three Repub- 
lican Board appointees, over the 
protest of the two Democratic hold- 
overs, reversed this Board doctrine 
in substantial part. Under the new 
Board decisions, “hot cargo” clauses 
are technically still legal, but it is 
illegal for a union to enforce such a 
clause by asking its members to refuse 
to handle hot goods. Under this 
anomalous doctrine a union insisting 
on the performance of a valid collec- 
tive bargaining agreement may be 
guilty of an unfair labor practice. 

The question of statutory construc- 
tion involved is quite technical. At 
the least, it can be said that the 
Board’s 1949 interpretation of the 
statute—which was sustained by the 
courts—is fully as supportable as its 
1954 interpretation. That being so, 
the Republican Board members 
should have refrained from reversing 
their predecessors. For during the 
interim numerous “hot cargo” clauses 
were negotiated in reliance on the 
Labor Board’s rulings that they were 
valid and enforceable. In many cases 
unions made concessions to employers 
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to secure these clauses. To deprive 
them now of the benefits of their 
bargain is unjust. 

On this issue, too, the courts will 
have the last word. 


Collective Guilt. One of the most 
unfair and obnoxious doctrines 
evolved by the Republican Board is 
that all workers are responsible for 
any anti-employer misconduct en- 
gaged in by anyone, during a labor 
dispute, unless they affirmatively re- 
pudiate it. 

How this doctrine works is illus- 
trated by a recent case involving the 
International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union and the BVD Company at 
a plant in Mississippi. The employes 
started organizing, the company dis- 
charged their leaders and the em- 
ployes went on strike. During the 
strike various incidents of misconduct 
and violence took place, involving not 
the strikers but various outsiders, 
some of whom were identified as 
strike sympathizers. 

The Labor Board unanimously 
agreed that the employer had violated 
the Taft-Hartley Act by discharging 
the union leaders and by refusing sub- 
sequently to reinstate strikers. How- 
ever, the three Republican appointees, 
once more over the protests of the 
Democratic holdovers, refused to 
order reinstatement of thirty-seven 
of the employes, on the ground that 
they had failed to take affirmative 
action to disassociate themselves from 
the misconduct in which they took 
no part. 

These three Board members said 
that the strike was “desecrated with 
violence and terrorism” and that it 
was up to the strikers to “disassociate 
themselves from it by admonishment, 
denunciation or public announce- 
ment.” 

It is comforting to know that these 
Board members regard strikes as so 
sacred that they can be “desecrated,” 
but, apart from that, their ruling 
resembles the doctrine of collective 
guilt which was generally applied 
during the middle ages but is now 
usually regarded with abhorrence out- 
side of totalitarian countries. 

The union sought judicial review, 
and the Court of Appeals unani- 
mously reversed the Board, holding 
that it was improper for the Board 
to deny reinstatement without “proof 
of individual wrongdoing.” The court 
further declared that the employes 


“were under no obligation te disavow 
misconduct which they did not initiate 
and with which they were not shown 
to have been connected, directly or 
indirectly.” 


Coarse Language a Bar to Re- 
instatement. Another case which 
indicates how far afield the present 
Board has gone in deciding against 
workers involved profanity on the 
picket line. The strike and the pick- 
eting were entirely peaceful, but 
there were the usual picket-line col- 
loquies between pickets and strike- 
breakers, in the course of which one 
of the female pickets employed rather 
coarse language. 

The Board found that the picket 
had earlier been illegally discharged 
for union activity, but it directed 
that she receive back pay only up to 
the date she used profanity, and it 
refused to order her reinstatement. 

The issue, it may be noted, was not 
whether an employer may discharge 
an employe for using profane lan- 
guage. The picket had already been 
illegally discharged for union ac- 
tivity. Rather it was whether the 
Board might withhold the usual rem- 
edy of reinstatement because it dis- 
approved of the picket’s language 
subsequent to her discharge. This 
function of enforcing verbal purity 
that the Board has undertaken can 
apply only to union adherents, since 
presumably the Board does not assert 
that it can require an employer to 
discharge strikebreakers who employ 
opprobrious epithets toward pickets. 


Other Anti-Labor Decisions. 
These instances of how the new 
Board members appointed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower have changed the 
administration of the act and re- 
versed the rulings of their predeces- 
sors—nearly always to arrive at an 
anti-labor result—could be multiplied 
almost indefinitely. 

The law provides, in the so-called 
“free speech” section, that an expres- 
sion of opinion shall not constitute 
an unfair labor practice if it “con- 
tains no threat of reprisal or force 
or promise of benefit.” The present 
Board, however, has sanctioned em- 
ployer statements that plainly do 
seem to contain a threat of reprisal. 

For example, an employer pre-elec- 
tion statement that, if the union won, 
the company “would be forced to 
move the plant” was held not to war- 


rant setting aside the election. This 
statement, the Board said, was merely 
a “prophecy,” not a “threat,” and 
so was “not coercive.” Similarly, a 
statement by a company lawyer that 
the company would not recognize the 
union, even if it won the election, was 
held to be simply a legitimate “ex. 
pression of the employer’s legal po- 
sition.” Such Board views as these 
have led so impartial.an authority as 
Professor Willard Wirtz of North. 
western to observe that: 

“A ‘political factor’ is so obvious 
here that it would be disingenuous 
to ignore it. * * * The one most re 
liable factor in predicting what the 
Board will do now in borderline per- 
suasion cases is its consistent sub- 
scription to what may be loosely 
described as the generally prevailing 
management point of view.” 

The new members of the National 
Labor Relations Board have likewise 
reversed their predecessors on what 
is known as the “captive audience’ 
doctrine. Back in 1951 the Board 
established what came to be known 
as the Bonwit Teller principle, which 
received the sanction of the courts. 
Under this ruling, if an employer 
gathered his employes together on 
company time and premises and 
made them listen to an anti-union 
speech, he was required to allow the 
union to appear under the same con- 
ditions and present its views. In 
1953 this requirement was aban- 
doned. 

Now, except in some very rare cir- 
cumstances, an employer can call his 
workers together on company time 
and premises and deliver a diatribe 
against the union without giving the 
union a chance at rebuttal. The only 
limitation on this employer brain- 
washing of captive audiences is that, 
if it takes place twenty-four hours 
before an election, the election may 
be set aside. 

Many more examples could be 
given of how the National Labor Re- 
lations Board has shifted its inter- 
pretation of the act since it acquired 
a majority of Republican appointees. 
Nearly all of these changes have been 
in an anti-union direction. That is 
why Senator Morse, in a five and 
one-half hour speech on the Senate 
floor, denounced this Board as unl 
fair, anti-union and pro-employer. 
That is why President Meany has 
likewise condemned this Board and 
urged a Congressional investigation. 
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Uncle Sam ought to set a good example for other employers, 


but the record is replete with examples of interference with employes’ 


efforts to win higher pay and better working conditions. 


By WILLIAM C. DOHERTY 


President, National Association of Letter Carriers 


\ CHIEF JUSTICE of the Supreme 
Court once said: “Long ago we stated 
that a single employe was helpless in 
dealing with an employer, * * * that 
union was essential to give laborers 
opportunity to deal on an equality 
with their employer.” The judge’s 
advice was never more apropos than 
in the case of government employes. 
Yet, strangely enough, millions of 
civil service employes elect to remain 
unorganized, hence “helpless” in deal- 
ing with their employer. 

Two reasons are advanced by those 
who decline affiliation. Some ques- 
tion the right of civil service workers 
tobe organized. Others suggest that 
afiliation with an employe group con- 
ceivably could impose an obligation 
to engage in a strike against the 
United States. Both arguments are 
excuses for not joining a union, 
rather than substantial reasons why 
itis improper or illegal to do so. 

The history of the fight to organ- 
ie federal employes goes back into 
the Nineteenth Century. Until the 
Lloyd-LaFollette Act was passed by 
Congress in 1912, it was universally 
held that any attempt by employes to 
bring pressure upon government to 
improve working conditions repre- 
sented a derogation of sovereignty 
and an attack on the authority of the 
state. 

Since 1912 the Lloyd-LaF ollette 
Act has been accepted as a general ex- 
pression of Congressional sentiment 
in favor of the right to organize 
without executive interference. It is 
important to note that the law did not 
confer this right. The right had ex- 
sted before the law’s passage. All 
the law did was to remove obstacles 
lo the exercise of this right which ad- 
ninistrators had for years improperly 
Imposed. 

lt is likewise important to point out 
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that the 1912 enactment specifically 
excluded the right to strike, either 
directly or in support of any organi- 
zation. Federal employes diti not 
seek this right during the intense cam- 
paign culminating in the passage of 
the act. At no time, including the 
present, have they sought to gain such 
a right. In that respect they agree 
with the declaration of the late Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt. He said: 

“A strike of public employes mani- 
fests nothing less than an attempt on 
their part to prevent or obstruct the 
operations of government until their 
demands are satisfied. Such actions, 
looking toward the paralysis of gov- 
ernment by those who have sworn to 
support it, is unthinkable and intoler- 
able.” 

There is no disagreement with 
those who assert that government in 
its relation to those who earn their 
livelihood in its service is different 
from the relation of private employers 
to their employes. The area of dis- 
agreement is found when adminis- 


trators insist that they must possess 
the right of unilateral and final deter- 
mination in all aspects of employment 
relations. Employes of government 
should not be expected to accept the 
“no strike” dictum as a substitute for 
a personnel policy. They should not 
be asked to stifle their desire for fair 
and adequate pay, safe and suitable 
working conditions, just and impar- 
tial consideration and review of 
grievances, and other objectives of a 
proper and sound employe relations 
policy. They should not be expected 
to waive all these in favor of budget- 
ary or political considerations. 

On this subject a recent report of 
the American Bar Association com- 
mented: 

“Government which denies to its 
employes the right to strike against 
the people, no matter how just might 
be the grievances, owes to its public 
servants an obligation to provide 
working conditions and standards 
of management-employe relationships 
which would make unnecessary and 
unwarranted any need for such em- 
ployes to resort to stoppage of pub- 
lic business. 

“It is too idealistic to depend solely 
on a hoped-for beneficent attitude of 
public administrators. Promises of 
well-meaning public officials imbued 
with a sense of high authority who re- 
sort to the pretense of alleged limi- 
tations on their powers to avoid deal- 
ing forthrightly with representatives 
of their subordinate employes only 
aggravate grievances.” 


"festa in passing the Lloyd-La- 
Follette Act in 1912, recognized 
the rights of federal employes in 
three important areas. 

First, the law provided that no per- 
son in the classified civil service could 
be removed except for cause; further, 
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that all notices of charges must be in 
writing, with a reasonable time al- 
lowed to permit the employe to an- 
swer the charges. In recent years 
the Supreme Court upheld this pro- 
tective right in the case of Roth ver- 
sus Brownell. 

Second, the law authorized govern- 
ment employes to organize for the 
purpose, among other things, of im- 
proving the conditions of their labor, 
wages and hours of employment. 

Third, the right of employes “either 
individually or collectively to petition 
Congress, or any member thereof, or 
to furnish information to either house 
of Congress, or to any committee or 
member thereof,” was guaranteed. 

The Lloyd-LaFollette Act was pop- 
ularly referred to as the “anti-gag” 
bill—and not without good reason. 
Prior to its enactment President Taft 
and President Theodore Roosevelt 
had issued executive orders prohib- 
iting direct communication between 
government workers and Congress. 
The penalty for violation of these 
White House orders was summary 
dismissal from the government serv- 
ice. 

Opposition to these restrictive 
directives was based, in the words of 


one Senator, on the ground that “the 
constitutional rights of freedom of 
speech, peaceable assembly and peti- 
tion for a redress of grievances were 
denied.” Congressman Fowler of 
Illinois argued that restraint or denial 
of these three fundamental rights “re- 
duced government workers to a beg- 
garly servitude.” 

Federal employes in the intervening 
decades since 1912 have constantly 
availed themselves of the rights re- 
stored to them by the Lloyd-LaFol- 
lette Act. They have organized them- 
selves and peacefully petitioned Con- 
gress for improvements in govern- 
ment employment. With few excep- 
tions, they have operated without re- 
straint, coercion, interference, intim- 
idation or reprisal from the legisla- 
tive branch of our government. It has 
not always been possible to say the 
same about the executive branch. 


ste record is replete with examples 
of executive interference with 
employe organizations. In 1895, 


Postmaster General William L. Wil- 
son issued an order directing that no 
postal employe or group of employes 
could visit Washington to petition 
Congress or to seek redress of a 





Workers leaving a government office building in Washington. 
The employes of Uncle Sam are not protected by formal 
labor-management relationships like those in private industry. 
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grievance. The White House exegy. 
tive orders bf and 1999 
stemmed from this dictatorial atti. 
tude of the Post Office Department, 
In 1913-1919, Postmaster Gener] 
Albert S. Burleson did everything in 
his power to eliminate what he termed 
“too much unionism.” 

In reply to employe union charges 
of unfair treatment and administrative 
harassment, Mr. Burleson blandly dis. 
missed the charges by refusing to ad. 
mit union representatives in the Post 
Office Department. While conceding 
the need of organization “where em. 
ployes are obliged to protect them. 
selves against the selfishness of pri- 
vate employers,” Mr. Burleson would 
neither condone nor tolerate postal 
unions. 

By some tortured reasoning process 
he reached the conclusion that postal 
workers “should not exert themselves 
in furtherance of their own economic 
welfare or agitate in matters of work- 
ing conditions.” Instead, he patron- 
izingly counseled, “postal employes 
can always depend upon public opin- 
ion to insure their enjoyment of their 
full rights under their employment.” 

Ironically, Burleson’s own advice 
came back to haunt him. Dr. Ster- 
ling Spero’s “Government as Em- 
ployer” tells us: “As his labor policy 
grew more autocratic each year, the 
postal service deteriorated to such an 
extent as to call forth universal pub- 
lic condemnation.” 

No postal administrator since Bur- 
leson’s regime has gone so far as to 
suggest openly that adjustment of 
complaints and grievances be left to 
the beneficent attitude of public ad- 
ministrators or public opinion. Yet 
without exception each _ succeeding 
Postmaster General has turned a deaf 
ear to any suggestion of granting a 
statutory right of recognition to em- 
ploye unions in order to adjust these 
complaints and grievances. 


oman employe representatives 
were physically denied recogni- 


tion in Burleson’s day, succeeding ad- 
ministrators have adopted a more 
sophisticated method. They acknowl- 
edge union representation by suffer- 
ance while stoutly proclaiming that 
the public interest and postal disci- 
pline preclude recognition of any for- 
mal labor-management relationship. 
Thus the “open door” policy so pious 
ly proclaimed from the platform and 
in press (Continued on Page 30) 
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The Council used the new meeting room for the first time at its special session on May 1. 


Kxecutive Council Meets This Month 


JS HE AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE COUNCIL will hold a regular meeting in 
Washington this month. A long list of important subjects will be taken up by the 
twenty-nine-member body. The meeting will take place in the new Executive 
Council chamber in the new AFL-CIO Building. The beautiful high-ceilinged 
room was used for the first time on May 1 at a special session. 

At last month’s special meeting the Council gave its endorsement to “all the 
actions taken by AFL-CIO President George Meany up to this time” in dealing 
with the International Brotherhood of Teamsters’ relationship with the expelled 
International Longshoremen’s Association. It was decided that the “principles” 
involved in the recently terminated mutual-aid pact between the Teamsters and 
the ILA will be given close examination at the June meeting. 

At the May 1 session, the first official function in the handsome new head- 
quarters structure, the Council approved a communication directing state and 
city bodies of the AFL-CIO to keep moving ahead as rapidly as possible toward 
the establishment of merged organizations. Half a dozen state bodies have al- 


ready merged. 
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Folk Smiles ond UWS Labo 


By GEORGE T. BROWN 





Director, Department of International Affairs, AFL-CIO 


of American local unions have 

been approached by strange or- 
ganizations representing themselves 
as public-spirited groups dedicated to 
improving relations between Ameri- 
can trade unionism and the “trade 
unions” behind the Iron Curtain. 

In the course of such meetings the 
representatives of these “front” or- 
ganizations describe how eagerly the 
“trade unionists” in the Soviet orbit 
want to make friends with their fellow 
workers in America. Then sugges- 
tions are made that an American local 
union “adopt” an Iron Curtain local 
union; that a “pen pal” relationship 
be established; and that in return the 
Russian “trade unionists” will invite 
a delegation from their American 
“brothers.” 

This is the “big smile” technique 
currently being applied by Soviet 
Russia against free trade unions 
throughout the world. It is the old 
“hooker” method used by anti-union 
employers to “capture” a worker 
known to be active in a union organ- 
izing campaign and to blackmail him 
into revealing the names of his fellow 
workers and other information about 
the organizing drive. Today Soviet 
Russia plays the role of the anti-union 
employer and the “front” organiza- 
tions are the “hookers.” The purpose 
is to weaken the opposition of free 
trade unions to communism. 


fr: some months now, a number 


_ behind this latest move in 
international labor affairs? By 
what trade union principles can it be 
measured and understood? What is 
being done about it? 

An understanding of what is hap- 
pening here in America among our 
local unions must begin with a recol- 
lection of the “summit conference” 
held in Geneva, Switzerland, between 
the free nations and Soviet Russia 
during July, 1955. At that meeting 
the Reds suddenly switched their 
“line” and played the role of “a peace- 
loving, friendly nation dedicated to 
ending world tensions.” At least, that 
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was the position taken for publicity 
purposes. Subsequently, however, the 
deeds of Soviet Russia and her cap- 
tive satellites demonstrated how very 
hollow-seunding were these words of 
peace. Nevertheless, the Reds have 
continued this Dr. Jekyll-Mr. Hyde 
performance, and one important as- 
pect of this behavior is to wear the 
smile of friendship in relations with 
the world’s free unions. 

But this technique has not fooled 
the free trade unions. For example, 
at the first constitutional convention 
of the AFL-CIO last December the 
delegates adopted the following prin- 
ciple: 

“The AFL-CIO rejects as a matter 
of principle the idea of free labor 
sending delegations to any country 
which prohibits free trade unions, 
outlaws all free trade union activities 
and penalizes workers for advocating 
free trade unionism — whether such 
country be Communist or Fascist or 
any other totalitarian hue. We op- 
pose the Moscow-Peiping Axis ma- 
neuver to have free trade union dele- 
gations visit the Soviet slave orbit as 
a vital phase of the sinister ‘big smile’ 
strategy calculated to confuse and 
divide the democratic camp. 

“Moscow wants free trade union 





delegation visits to lend moral respec. 
tability and legitimacy to its regime 
which has robbed its people of every 
fundamental human right, keeps mil- 
lions of its subjects in slave labor 
camps and denies the workers the 
right of freedom of association and 
organization, the right of genuine col- 
lective bargaining and the right to 
strike.” 


HY has the “big smile” of the 

Reds failed to fool the American 
trade union movement? It has failed 
because it is the same old trick used 
by anti-union employers here in our 
own backyard. 

There probably isn’t a trade union 
in America which at some time or 
another has not seen one of its local 
unions defeated in a strike and com- 
pletely wiped out of a plant by an em- 
ployer who stopped at nothing in his 
fight to wreck the union. 

Fellow trade unionists have seen 
their colleagues grimly return to their 
jobs dejected, dispirited and suffering 
from the loss of self-respect which 
their union had given them. They 
have read the full-page ads inserted 
in the newspapers by the victorious 
employer who uses honeyed words to 
hide his own sense of guilt. They 
have watched his efforts to recover 
self-respect by setting up a company 
union; by suddenly becoming over- 
active in community affairs; by mak- 
ing generous contributions to charity 
drives. In fact, they have noticed 
every effort of this anti-union em- 
ployer to outsmile, outgive and outdo 
all other citizens in the community in 
an effort to prove to himself that he is 
thoroughly respectable. 

But this Dr. Jekyll-Mr. Hyde also 
does not fool trade unionists. Noth- 
ing he can do will change the look on 
the faces of the men, women and chil- 
dren who have borne the brunt of his 
“victory” over trade unionism. 

Is there any genuine trade unionist 
who doubts what he would do if such 
a union-busting employer extended to 
him an opportunity to tour the plant? 
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To see the defeated trade unionists at 
work? To attend a banquet? To ac- 
cept expensive gifts? To make the 
trip from anywhere in America with- 
out cost? 

Well, what difference is there be- 
tween the “big smile” of the Reds and 
that of the union-busting employer 
here at home? 

How would an American trade un- 
ionist feel on a trip behind the Iron 
Curtain if he could read the mind of 
a Polish or Czechoslovakian worker 


as he watched a free trade unionist 
from America touring as a “buddy” 
of his captors? 

What would free trade union mem- 
bers all over the world think when 
they read Soviet propaganda and saw 
pictures of free American trade union- 
ists as “honored” guests of the great- 
est enemy of freedom in the world— 
Soviet Russia? 

What would the victims of Russian 
tyranny anywhere think when they 
saw American free trade unionists 


playing the dupe for the Soviet gang? 

If these problems seem very, very 
far away from you and your local un- 
ion, then remember the “big smile” 
of the union-busting employer and see 
if you can find any difference between 
it and that of the Reds. 

Remember that if the Soviet “big 
smile” technique works among trade 
unionists and other groups, then we 
shall meet the same fate as all other 
countries conquered by Russia and 
one more nation will lose its freedom. 


The Only Sound Approach to Job Safety | 


“J AM TOLD that no progressive company 
I today opposes industrial safety. On 

the face of it, that’s probably true. 
But the fact is that there is a good deal of 
opposition—almost concerted opposition—to 
what we consider the only sound and sensible 
approach to the achievement of industrial 
safety. That approach can be summed up in 
one word—cooperation.” 

Thus spoke William F. Schnitzler, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tion, in an address to the President’s Confer- 
ence on Occupational Safety held in Wash- 
ington last month. 

The record of industrial safety has been 
“astonishing and heart-warming,” he said, in 
those companies where there is agreement that 
“safety is not the job of management alone or 
the job of safety technicians alone or the job 
of labor alone.” 

“But in all too many companies,” Mr. 
Schnitzler continued, “top management is 
afraid that the cooperative approach which 
we advocate would be an infringement on 
management's prerogatives. In all too many 
companies the safety technician is considered 
just an employe. He has no say in top man- 
agement policy. He can recommend, but he 
cannot act. 

“In all too many companies the labor un- 
ions are ignored or scorned or fought when 
they attempt to get into the safety picture. 

“Labor organizations recognize that, in a 
large part, plant safety is 2 technical prob- 
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AFL-CIO Secretary Schnitzler charged that 
workers are often denied a voice on safety at 
the plant level—where it really counts— 

yet no one has a greater stake than the workers 
in the abolition of industrial accidents. 


lem. We recognize that management has the 
prime responsibility for making the workshops 
safe. We recognize, too, that the labor union, 
which is the worker’s representative, and 
which the worker respects, can play an impor- 
tant role in building plant safety. 

“But it can’t play an effective role if it is 
considered only a messenger boy for top man- 
agement. It can’t play an effective role if its 
recommendations are not heeded. It can’t 
play an effective role unless safety is a coop- 
erative matter in which the technicians and 
the union and management work together.” 








Productwity. Js Rising. 


How Shall-the BENEFITS Be Shared? 


By NAT GOLDFINGER 


Economist, AFL-CIO Department of Research 


RODUCTIVITY is the subject 
Pi widespread discussion these 

days. It is a topic in collec- 
tive bargaining sessions between un- 
ions and managements. It is referred 
to in any meaningful discussion of 
wages and prices. 

Productivity usually means the out- 
put per man-hour of work, or effi- 
ciency of production. 

Output per man-hour is rising. It 
is considerably greater today than 
fitty years ago. Every year, on an 
average, we have been producing 
more goods and services in each hour 
of work in the United States. In 1955 
the average person employed in pri- 
vate industry produced almost twice 
as much goods and services in one 
hour of work as did the same type of 
worker in 1925. 

An increase in productivity results 
in lower production costs for each 
item of goods produced. More goods 
produced for each hour of work usu- 
ally means reduced unit labor costs 
and lower overhead costs per item. 

A major question related to the rise 
of productivity is: How shall the ben- 
efits of reduced production costs be 
shared by workers, business and con- 
sumers? Shall it all go to business in 
the form of greater profits? Or shall 
workers and consumers receive a 
share of the benefits, too? 

It is the view of most trade union- 
ists and economists that the fruits of 
rising productivity should be shared 
by workers through wage increases, 
improved fringe benefits and reduced 
working hours, by consumers through 
lower prices and by business through 
increased profits from a rising volume 
of sales. 

Increasing productivity makes it 
possible to raise the volume of pro- 
duction faster than the population 
grows. Between 1929 and 1955, for 
example, the population of the United 
States increased 36 per cent. But the 
real volume of total production rose 
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113 per cent in those twenty-six years. 
It was the increase in productivity 
that was mainly responsible for this 
achievement. And it was this eco- 
nomic expansion — based on rising 
man-hour output and the growing de- 
mand for all types of goods and serv- 
ices—that made possible the reduc- 
tion of working hours and vast im- 
provements in living conditions be- 
tween 1929 and 1955. 

The improvement in productive ef- 
ficiency can prove to be a continuing 
blessing, for it can provide the means 
for increasing national strength, im- 
proved working and living conditions, 
and a shorter workweek. But rising 
productivity necessitates growing 
markets for the sale of an expanding 
volume of goods and services. 

Without growing consumer mar- 
kets, increasing productivity can 
prove disastrous. It is for that reason 
that the benefits of improved produc- 
tive efficiency must be shared widely 
among all groups in the population— 
through wage increases and lower 
prices, as well as greater profits. 

Rising productivity makes possible 
increases in total production. But 
goods are produced for customers, 


When output rises faster than sales, 
production is cut and unemployment 
grows. Failure of markets to grow, 
along with our improving productive 
ability, can twist industrial progress 
into mass unemployment and idle ma- 
chines. Only if markets expand, 
along with the economy’s increasing 
productive efficiency, can our ability 
to produce be the blessing it should 
be 


Increasing man-hour output not 
only makes it possible for business to 
grant wage increases and improved 
fringe benefits. Such improvements 
for wage and salary earners are nec- 
essary if the economic system is to 
continue at high levels of production 
and sales. 


W: KNOw from our own bitter ex- 
perience what happens when 
wage and salary earners do not re 
ceive an adequate share of the bene- 
fits of rising output per man-hour of 
work. After World War I produc: 
tivity rose rapidly. In manufactur- 
ing industries output per man-hour 
rose 55 per cent between 1920 and 
1929. In that same period factory 
workers’ wages increased only 2 per 
cent. 

During the 1920s wage and salary 
earners received only a tiny share of 
the benefits of increasing productiv- 
ity. The lion’s share went to business. 
The trade union movement was under 
attack from the employers’ associa- 
tions. Profits boomed, especially the 
profits of the large corporations. The 
stock market soared. Upper-income 
families were riding the magic carpet 
of prosperity. Lower-income groups 
—the great majority of working peo 
ple and family farmers—received only 
a small share of the nation’s prosper 
ity. Wages increased at a snail’s pace 
and the farm economy was sick, im 
contrast to the booming profits of the 
corporations and rapidly rising i” 
comes of stockholders. 
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Neither did consumers in general 
receive any significant price reduc- 
tions from the industrial progress of 
that period; prices remained rela- 
lively stable during the 1920s. Big 
Business and rich families took the 
major share of the benefit of reduced 
production costs that flowed from ris- 
ing productivity. 

An article in the February, 1955, 
issue of Fortune described the lop- 
sided economic developments of the 
1920s as follows: 

“Between 1920 and 1929 profits, 
interest and rent, which went largely 
to upper-income groups, increased 45 
per cent, whereas total wages and sal- 
aries, which comprised the bulk of 
the income of the lower and middle- 
income groups, rose only 13 per 
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“Between 1920 and 1929, while fac- 
tory productivity or output per man- 
hour (in manufacturing industries) 
was increasing 55 per cent, hourly 
wage rates in manufacturing rose only 
2 per cent. * * * This was the great 
era of company unions, open shops 
and shrewd paternalism.” 


HIs condition undermined the 
Theat of the national economy. 
The failure of the buying power of 
wages to rise, along with increases in 
man-hour output, made it impossible 
for consumer markets to grow as rap- 
idly as the production of goods and 
services. This inability of consumer 
markets to expand fast enough to 
match the rise in output produced a 
lack of balance between the econ- 
omy’s capacity to produce and its 
ability to consume. These conditions 
in the 1920s contributed to the eco- 
nomic collapse of the great depression 
of the 1930s. 

In the years since the end of World 
War II the economy’s health has been 
much better than it had been in the 
1920s. A stronger trade union move- 
ment has made it possible for wage 
and salary earners to receive a more 
adequate share of the benefits of ris- 
ing productivity. 

Frequently, however, business 
firms, especially giant corporations, 
have taken advantage of collective 
bargaining gains to raise prices. 
While most companies have been com- 
pelled by trade union action to pass 
® some of the fruits of increasing 
man-hour output to working people 
in the form of improved wages and 
fringes, many companies have failed 
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to share the benefits of rising produc- 
tivity with consumers through re- 
duced prices. 

Between 1953 and 1955, for ex- 
ample, the wholesale prices of indus- 
trial goods, according to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, rose 3 per cent. 
An examination of the facts indicates 
that these price boosts, for the most 
part, were without economic justifica- 
tion. 

According to preliminary estimates 
by Bureau of Labor Statistics econo- 
mists, output per man-hour in manu- 
facturing industries rose about 10 per 
cent between 1953 and 1955. This 
sharp rise in productivity means that 
manufacturing workers, as a group, 
could have received a 10 per cent in- 
crease in the buying power of their 
wages between 1953 and 1955. There 
also could have been some price re- 
ductions for manufactured goods. Let 
us see what actually happened. 

Real hourly earnings of workers in 
manufacturing industries rose only 6 
per cent between 1953 and 1955. 
During this period there were im- 
provements in fringe benefits which 
may have brought the gain in real 
hourly earnings and fringe benefits 
up an additional percentage point to 
7 per cent—much less than the 10 per 
cent rise in productivity. 

This 7 per cent increase in real 
hourly earnings—by comparison with 
the 10 per cent increase in man-hour 
output—left ample room for substan- 
tial reductions in the wholesale prices 
of industrial goods. Instead, these 
prices rose 3 per cent between 1953 
and 1955. 

Many of the large manufacturing 
firms in basic industries have in- 
creased their profit margins—rather 
than share the benefits of rising pro- 
ductivity and reduced costs of pro- 
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duction with their customers. These 
price increases have been passed on 
through the price pipeline to other 
manufacturers, to wholesalers and re- 
tailers and, most often, to consum- 
ers. 

Frequently a price increase by a 
basic manufacturing industry snow- 
balls by the time it gets to the retailer 
and to the consumer. 


O™ major reason for this condi- 
tion is that there is very little 
price competition in our basic manu- 
facturing industries. Giant corpora- 
tions dominate most of these indus- 
tries and set prices pretty much where 
they want them. If anyone complains 
about price boosts, business propa- 
gandists usually try to place the 
blame on working people and their 
unions. 

Another major reason for these 
price increases is the attempt to raise 
profit margins. An examination of 
business profits shows where a large 
part of the benefits of rising produc- 
tivity and price increases went in the 
two years between 1953 and 1955. 
Last year profits, before taxes, of all 
U.S. corporations were $43.4 billion 
—13 per cent greater than in 1953. 
After-tax profits of all U.S. corpora- 
tions were $21.6 billion, or 27 per 
cent more than in 1953. 

Wage and salary increases are not 
the cause for most of these increases 
in prices. Improved productive effi- 
ciency has made those wage increases 
possible . . . and necessary if the 
economy is to function at high levels. 

The blame should properly be as- 
signed to the price policies of most 
large manufacturing corporations that 
refuse to pass on to consumers a share 
of the benefits of rising productivity 
in the form of price reductions. 





state legislatures. 





Have You Given Your Dollar to COPE? 


The voluntary fund-raising campaign of the Com- 
mittee on Political Education is now in full swing. 
Every AFL-CIO member is being asked to contribute 
$1. Have you made your COPE contribution yet? 
If you haven’t, will you please do so today? And 
will you urge all your friends to pitch in, too? Politics 
is the wage-earners’ business because we have learned 
that our welfare is affected by what happens on Elec- 
tion Day. We need more friends in Congress and the 
As an important step in the -right 
direction, please give your buck to COPE today. 
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WE. By GEORGE MEANY 


Congress Marks Time 


HE Eighty-Fourth Congress, now drifting to- 

ward final adjournment, thus far has compiled 

a record almost totally devoid of constructive 
accomplishment. While there is still time in the 
next few weeks to make up for some past sins of 
omission, there appears to be little urgency in 
Congress for definite action on major national 
problems. 

To a certain extent, the attitude in Congress re- 
flects a general public apathy. It also stems from 
reluctance to become embroiled in any controver- 
sial issue in a national election year. The entire 
membership of the House of Representatives and 
one-third of the Senators come up for reelection 
next November. 

For that very reason, if there ever was a time 
when our lawmakers could be expected to respond 
quickly to the will of the people, it is now. But 
the voters must let their Congressman and Sen- 
ators know they want action. 

We believe there are several broad areas where 
failure of Congress to enact pending legislation 
will prove damaging to the public interest. 

Take the school system. It has fallen into a 
disgraceful state of neglect. The states have not 
kept pace with the needs of American children, 
either in providing safe and decent school build- 
ings or in maintaining high quality standards of 
education. There is almost universal agreement 
that a federal program of aid to education must 
be enacted promptly to overcome this emergency. 
Yet the legislation is lying dormant in Congress. 

Housing presents another pressing problem. 
Slums are multiplying and blighted areas in- 
creasing both in city and rural areas. While the 
private construction industry is building many 
new homes, most of them are priced far out of 
reach of the average family with moderate in- 
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The Capitol is where laws for the nation’s good 
are supposed to be produced. The members of Congress 
report for work regularly. But results are meager. 


come. We have repeatedly urged Congress to 
enact an over-all housing program, including 
public housing as well as encouragement for 
greater construction of reasonably priced homes. 
It is still awaiting action. 

The nation’s health needs are likewise iagging. 
We need a bold, forward-looking program of hos- 
pital construction and medical research so that 
an intensive attack can he made with the latest 
scientific discoveries and equipment against the 
major illnesses which still afflict mankind. The 
Senate has passed an inadequate authorization 
for construction of non-federal research facilities, 
but the House has taken no action as yet. 

Last year the House passed a new social secu- 
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rity bill with two decided improvements over the 
present law. It makes retirement benefits avail- 
able to totally and permanently disabled persons 
at the age of 50, instead of them having to wait 
yntil 65. It also provides that social security 
benefits be made available to women at 62 instead 
of 65. These changes are so obviously desirable 
that no sensible person could oppose them, yet 
the Senate, at this writing, has still not voted its 
approval. 

Another vital proposal, which is being consid- 
ered by the Senate Labor Committee but has not 
yet been taken up in the House, provides for 
broader coverage of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act to protect millions of workers now excluded. 
Both the President and the Secretary of Labor 
have urged such action and the Democratic lead- 
ers of Congress have supported it all along, yet 
it is becoming increasingly doubtful whether 


Congress will act before the session adjourns. 

There are numerous other issues, including 
civil rights, tax relief for low-income families, 
sound farm legislation and correction of the mani- 
fest injustices of the Taft-Hartley Act which Con- 
gress should deal with in the public interest. The 
prospects for all of these are exceedingly dim, 
however, in view of their controversial nature and 
the short time still remaining before adjournment. 

That’s the way the Congressional picture looks 
at this moment. It is not encouraging. Perhaps 
we cannot look for any substantial improvement 
unless the voters of this country elect strong lib- 
eral majorities in November to the new Congress. 
If any partial progress is to be salvaged from the 
present Congress, however, it will come only if 
the people let their elected Representatives and 
Senators know by postcards, letters or telegrams 
that they want action now. 


Civil Defense and the Union 


By KARL F. FELLER 


President, International Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of America 


KARL F. FELLER 


greater thought to the matter of 

civil defense. Despite the arti- 
cles you may have read and the TV 
presentations you may have seen 
showing what has been done or is be- 
ing done to build up the nation’s civil 
defense program, the fact is that there 
is a woeful lack of preparation to do 
the job needed to be done. 

The United States and Canada have 
been spared the horror and devasta- 
tion of modern invasion, and except 
for the few periodic alarms that awak- 
ened some fear during World War II, 
we have never had any occasion to 
need an active civil defense force. We 
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Y T’S high time that all of us gave 


have that need now and have had it 
almost since the end of World War II. 

Though tension has been lessened 
somewhat by the new Soviet peace 
diplomacy, we cannot overlook the 
fact that the Soviets’ military prepara- 
tions belie their avowal of good inten- 
tions. And in view of what has been 
revealed about the huge fleets of long- 
range bombers and the hundreds of 
submarines the Soviets have been 
building, it is clear that the Red lead- 
ers are not thinking so much in terms 
of war in Europe as they are of war 
at a much greater distance, perhaps 
the American mainland. We cannot 
be sure of their intentions, but we can 
make sure that we are prepared. 

In the vital field of civil defense, 
there is now a division of authority 
and responsibility which finds the fed- 
eral and state governments working 
independently of each other and often 
at cross purposes. On the part of both 
the federal government and the state 
governments, there is an almost mi- 


serly attitude toward appropriating 
the necessary funds to establish, train 
and equip a civil defense force equal 
to the tasks that may be placed on it. 

Though leadership on both the fed- 
eral and state levels is desperately 
needed, fundamentally it is the peo- 


-ple themselves—you and I—who must 


provide the voluntary manpower for 
the civil defense operations. Without 
our participation and cooperation, 
even an able and efficient leadership 
would fail. It is the responsibility of 
the people themselves to help estab- 
lish an effective program, and mem- 
bers of unions have their unions as 
an already functioning organization 
which can take hold and develop a 
working program for civil defense. 
It would be opportune for our 
members, in their local union meet- 
ings, to place civil defense on the 
regular agenda and start giving the 
subject serious thought, preparatory 
to going all the way in setting up a 
program and plan of operation. 
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LABOK UMTES IN CANADA TE 


New Congress Is Headed by Claude Jodoin 


A GIANT NEW national trade un- 
ion center has come into being in 
Canada. Meeting in the cavernous 
Coliseum on the grounds of the Cana- 
dian National Exhibition in Toronto, 
some 1,600 delegates put their final 
seal of approval on the merger of the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Can- 
ada and the Canadian Congress of 
Labor into the new Canadian Labor 
Congress. 

The merger was symbolized when 
TLC President Claude Jodoin and 
CCL President A. R. Mosher each put 
a hand on a gavel, raised it above 
their heads and brought it down on 
the speaker’s stand. AFL-CIO Presi- 
dent George Meany was present as 
fraternal delegate and was one of the 
principal speakers. 

Mr. Jodoin was named president of 
the new organization. Donald Mac- 
Donald, who had been secretary-treas- 
urer of the Canadian Congress of La- 
bor, became secretary-treasurer of the 
merged federation. Gordon Cushing, 
who was TLC secretary-treasurer, was 
chosen ‘as executive vice-president of 
the new group. 

In his address to the convention, 
Mr. Meany emphasized that the prin- 
ciple of unity is inherent in the trade P 
union movement. He predicted that 
the new organization could expect 
OMS to grow out of the merger, 

ut he expressed confidence that they 
will be solved by the application of 


trade union principles. History was made when the leaders of the two merging federations 
grasped the gavel and then brought it down on the speaker's stand. 
President A. R. Mosher of Canadian Congress of A on: is at left. 
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Claude Jodoin (left), head of the new Conadion dies Congress, was 
congratulated by AFL-CIO President George Meany, fraternal delegate. 
Unity is inherent in the labor movement, Mr. Meany told convention. 


Prime Minister St. Laurent 
commended the historic deed. 
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Gunmicks Wont End 
Uhe Teacher Shordage 





schools in a large Midwestern city 

recently called attention to the 
fact that public school teaching is the 
only profession with a career span of 
less than ten years for a trained 
worker. 

In Philadelphia, at about the same 
time, the board of education sus- 
pended a requirement that all high 
school teachers possess a college de- 
gree. The same requirement for 
grade school teachers had _ been 
dropped the year before. 

The estimated career span of ten 
years for teachers is a liberal figure. 
The problem facing Philadelphia ex- 
ists in nearly every city. Many, 
many qualified teachers leave the 
schools for better jobs in business 
and industry after one or two years 
of teaching. 

Today nearly one-third of the 1,- 
100,000 men and women employed to 
teach the nation’s children have less 
than a bachelor’s degree in education 
or its equivalent, which is generally 
conceded to be what all grade school 
teachers should have. Interpreted by 
the yardstick of professional stand- 
ards (or what ought to be the stand- 
ard), this means that the schools are 
short about 300,000 bachelor degree 
feachers. Add the number of high 
school teachers who ought to have 
&master’s degree but don’t, and the 
shortage is considerably larger. 

This doesn’t mean that 300,000 
public school classrooms are without 
teachers of any kind. It does mean 
that many classes are taught by sub- 
@ualified teachers, who may have 
completed one or two years of some 
kind of college course. High school 
graduates hold down teaching desks 
lM some country schools. 

In several cities, from day to day, 


older children have been hurriedly 


[ general superintendent of 
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By CARL J. MEGEL 








President, American Federation of Teachers 


recruited as “baby sitters” when the 
superintendent or principal was un- 
successful in obtaining a regular or 
substitute teacher. 

There would be no shortage of 
qualified teachers in the nation’s 
schools if a majority of those who are 
qualified could be in- 
duced to teach. Super- 
intendents of some 
states, including those 
of Michigan and Geor- 
gia, have estimated, in 
replying to an Ameri- 
can Federation of 
Teachers question- 
naire, that the number 
of teachers now teach- 
ing in their states is 
equaled by the number 
of qualified teachers 
living in their states but doing some- 
thing else. 

What are the reasons? What are 
the solutions? To understand the 
plight of the public schools and the 
teaching profession today, one must 
recognize that it is partly due to pub- 
lic neglect and partly to medieval 
school and political policies. 


N NO other profession are people 
I subjected to so many “require- 
ments” and “gimmicks” as are those 
of the teaching profession. These, 
added to traditionally low salaries, 
poor working conditions and summer 
“layoffs,” create a desire in many 
teachers to get into pleasanter and 
more profitable positions. 

Locals of the American Federation 
of Teachers have been successful in 
improving conditions and salaries in 
many communities. But school 
boards and school administrators 
persist in concocting devices to harass 
teachers. The situation is still one 
for constant, aggressive vigilance. 





CARL J. MEGEL 


Labor leaders who long ago won 
decent pay, stable employment and 
other benefits for their members 
would not believe what teachers cope 
with unless they saw these things 
first-hand. Trade unionists can find 
out what causes the shortage of qual- 
ified teachers from the 
officers of local AFT 
units. 

From the vantage 
point of the classroom 
teacher, one sees at- 
tempts from the high 
echelons of school ad- 
ministration as well as 
big business to confuse 
the school issue. While 
there is nothing the 
matter with our public 
schools that money and 
teachers’ unions will not cure, the 
public is often given gimmicks. 

One of these is the old and contro- 
versial “professional growth” regula- 
tion, in which school management 
demands that teachers with advanced 
degrees and many years of teaching 
experience take summer courses for 
added credits at their own expense. 
Currently one Chicago suburban dis- 
trict is trying to enforce such a rule 
on teachers who have taught for 
twenty or twenty-five years, in dis- 
regard of a state tenure law. 

Other dodges to take the public’s 
mind off the need for higher salaries 
to bring back seasoned, experienced 
teachers are such things as teachers’ 
aides, the misnamed merit-rating sys- 
tem and promotion of a six-hour 
classroom day. 

The teachers’ aide gimmick is a de- 
vice to cope with the teacher shortage 
without correcting it, by employing 
an unqualified person to help a 
teacher teach fifty or more children 
inadequately in one classroom rather 
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than twenty-five or thirty, herself, 
adequately. The teachers’ aide ex- 
periment was tried out in a Michi- 
gan city where teachers are unorgan- 
ized this last year, with housewives 
engaged as aides. Like most spec- 
tacular quackery, it has received wide 
publicity but has shown few results 
other than inadequate teaching. 


HE latest gimmick is a bearded 
5 pul tried out a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago in many major cities. It is 
the misnamed merit-rating system 
which, incidentally, also sparked the 
early formation of teachers’ unions in 
some of the larger cities. It is a sys- 
tem in which supposedly “superior” 
teachers get higher pay, thus largely 
nullifying the single salary schedule. 

So far, the current effect has been 
greater unrest among teachers. There 
is no yardstick by which one qualified 
teacher can be rated above another 
on a dollars-and-cents basis. When 
tried in the late 1920s and early 
1930s, “yes teachers” received most 
of the increases. 

Extension of the high school class- 
room day to six or more hours, as 
proposed in some districts currently, 
would merely mean more students 
learning less in a longer school day. 
Anyone who now thinks he has a 
rough day should try to handle the 
average public school class under 
present-day conditions for the same 
number of hours. 

Something akin to automation was 
a test scheduled for Chicago. An at- 
tempt was to be made to teach 800 
high school students physics and an- 
other 1,000 mathematics by televi- 
sion, with sets installed in the class- 
rooms. Sponsors of this gimmick 
were to be the Chicago board of edu- 
cation, the school superintendent and 
WTTW, a local educational station 
which has been asking for public 
donations. 

Some of the nostrums advanced by 
those who would continue to operate 
inadequately financed schools are 
even more fantastic. Among them is 
the proposal of T. C. Gleason, assist- 
ant chief engineer in research for the 
Chrysler Corporation, that retired en- 
gineers be drafted as teachers. 
Equally impractical is the recent rec- 
ommendation of John Fischer, editor- 
in-chief of Harper's magazine, that 
“young women college graduates be 
drafted to teach school for two years,” 
presumably without regard to what 
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they studied in college. Another 
gimmick being tried out by some 
school districts, mostly in Michigan 
and California, are higher than usual 
(if still inadequate) starting salaries 
($4000 a year or slightly more) to 
attract new teachers, but with the pay 
schedule still requiring too many 
years to reach an inadequate maxi- 
mum. 

It is against these and other back- 
grounds that teachers are increasingly 
enrolling in locals of the American 
Federation of Teachers. They are 
finding solid support in their efforts 
to improve their salaries and working 
conditions from local AFL-CIO cen- 
tral bodies as well as other large seg- 
ments of the public. 

In Two Rivers, Wisconsin, recently, 
a mathematics teacher and basketball 
coach, fired after suspending nine 
players, including a board member’s 
son, for training infractions, was 
hastily reinstated in his job under 
pressure from the new Two Rivers 
Federation of Teachers, Local 1252. 
Most puzzled was the board member, 
who remarked: 

“We had dropped teachers before 
without such a furore.” 

The Two Rivers local was promptly 
voted bargaining agent by teachers 
of the city, a comparatively new role 


for locals of the American Federation 
of Teachers, although a position at. 
tained long ago by other organized 
labor groups. 


T Is against this background of 
“gimmicks and devices” that the 
American Federation of Teachers, 
with the help of organized labor as g 
whole, is making rapid progress in 
its program for America’s classroom 
teachers. This program includes: 


> A starting annual salary of $5000, 
reaching $9000 a year in eight equal 
(annual) increments for every 
teacher, and an additional spread up 
to $500 for training above the bach- 
elor’s degree, so that teachers’ incomes 
may more nearly equal those of other 
professions requiring comparable edu- 
cation and training. 

A union survey covering 915 cities 
of more than 10,000 population 
showed the average starting salary 
for a teacher with the bachelor’s de- 
gree to be $3263 and the average 
maximum $4916. The average start- 
ing salary for a teacher with the 
master’s degree was $3486, reaching 
a maximum of $5310, in the same 
cities. 


> State tenure laws to protect teach- 
ers from being discharged without 
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Our youngsters deserve fully qualified teachers. The program of 
the American Federation of Teachers—not gimmicks—W! 
provide such teachers in the numbers needed by the nation’s schools. 
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proven cause, after reasonable proba- 
tion of not more than two or three 
ears. 

Less than 25 per cent of the coun- 
try’s teachers are under any kind of 
tenure, and a majority of the state 
laws are inadequate. The vast ma- 
jority of teachers work with little or 
no assurance of reemployment from 
one year to the next. An occupa- 
tional disease among teachers is the 
“April jitters,” because in most areas 
April is when they may receive no- 
tice that their jobs will be terminated 
at the end of the school year. 


>Elimination of overcrowding in 
dassrooms, excessive class interrup- 
tions and use of students as teacher 
substitutes. 

The shortage of classrooms in the 
United States is estimated at 350,000 
to 500,000. The number is increas- 
ing steadily as the school population 
grows. 


>Free and uninterrupted lunch 
periods. 


Lunch time is seized upon by many 
school principals to call teacher con- 
ferences or assign teachers to hall, 
cafeteria or playground duty. 


> Better teacher retirement pen- 
sions, supplemented by social security 
where feasible. 

Teachers’ pensions are notoriously 
low or non-existent except in cities 
where more adequate ones have been 
negotiated and combined with social 
security through the efforts of locals 
of the American Federation of Teach- 
ers. 


> Adequate accumulative sick leave 
pay, hospitalization and medical in- 
surance paid for from school funds, 
and severance pay. 

These benefits, long enjoyed by 
many members of other unions, are 
being obtained increasingly by union 
teachers. A few years ago such things 
were a rarity. 

> Recognition of the right of teach- 


ers everywhere to organize, negotiate 
and bargain collectively. 


The American Federation of Teach- 
ers is now comprised of approxi- 
mately 450 state and local federa- 
tions. The right of teachers to or- 
ganize is still contested in some school 
districts, but it is being increasingly 
recognized by others. The number of 
locals gaining negotiating and bar- 
gaining rights, with their leaders sit- 
ting across the table from the school 
committee and bargaining for higher 
salaries and other improvements, is 
on the increase. Contracts similar 
to those negotiated by older and 
larger labor unions are being secured 
more frequently. 


There are many indications that the 
American Federation of Teachers is 
being recognized, public-wise and 
school administration-wise, as the 
bargaining agent and spokesman for 
classroom teachers. Membership is 
at ay all-time high, stimulated by our 
organization program and the help of 
the AFL-CIO at national, state and 


local levels. 


Showdown ear on Korced Labor 


HE vital issue of forced labor 

will come before the Interna- 

tional Labor Conference which 
is scheduled to open on June 6 in 
Geneva, Switzerland. The world will 
be watching to see what the United 
States government actually does about 
this fundamental question when it is 
reached on the agenda. 

After months of silence, Washing- 
ton issued a short statement a few 
days ago. Secretary of Labor James 
P. Mitchell, in a formal announce- 
ment, said: 

“The United States government has 
decided that at the forthcoming con- 
ference of the International Labor 
Organization it will favor an appro- 
priate convention which would outlaw 
forced labor and which would include 
4 provision specifically prohibiting 
the products of forced labor in inter- 
national trade.” 

On the eve of his departure for 
Geneva. the U.S. workers’ delegate, 
George P. Delaney, commented on the 
government’s statement. He said: 

“While it moves in the direction of 
trade union objectives, by no means 
does it meet the moral or legal obliga- 
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tions of United States government 
participation in the ILO.” 

Mr. Delaney, an AFL-CIO inter- 
national representative, testifying 
earlier before a Senate Labor Sub- 
committee, had said: 

“Is the United States, as the citadel 
of democracy, to continue to lead the 
campaign to redeem the freedom of 
the millions now enslaved? Or is 
our country now to withhold and 
deny its support to the efforts of the 
International Labor Organization to 
advance the concepts of human lib- 
erty and individual freedom? 

“From the attitude shown so far by 
the present Administration, the latter 
would seem to be the case. Our gov- 
ernment has remained silent while an 
overwhelming majority of the mem- 
ber states of the International Labor 
Organization, in reply to a question- 
naire submitted to them by the ILO, 
have formally expressed their support 
for a convention to abolish forced 
labor. Included among these nations 
is the U.S.S.R. 

“Failure of the United States to 
give vigorous support to the adoption 
of a convention on forced labor would 


George P. Delaney of AFL-CIO 
will be U.S. workers’ delegate at the 
International Labor Conference. 


place our country in a position that 
would be ludicrous if its consequences 
were not so grave. There are no con- 
stitutional or legal barriers which 
could possibly prevent the United 
States from supporting the proposed 
convention against slave labor.” 
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AFL-C1O Unions’ New Buildings in Washington 


THE NATION’S CAPITAL has had numerous handsome buildings for many years—U.8. government 
buildings, foreign embassies, museums, hotels and office structures. Now beautiful union headquarters 
buildings are being added to the Washington scene. Shown here are four of these new union edifices, 


The new Machinists Building is on historic 
Connecticut Avenue at N Street. The ten-story 
structure cost $2,200,000, President George Meany 
of the AFL-CIO spoke at dedication ceremonies. 


The Philip Murray Bujlding on Sixteenth Street 
is headquarters of the International Union 

of Electrical Workers. The American 
Newspaper Guild has offices in this building. 


The new home of the International Union 

of Operating Engineers on Seventeenth Street 
lies between two renowned Washington hostelries, 
Mayflower (across the street) and Statler. 


Headquarters of the International Brotherhood Unions. 
of Teamsters occupies a site which is only meet wi 
a few steps from the Capitol. For many years b 

the Teamsters had their headquarters in leltenspells, y the 
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ing the May Day demonstration 

in Guatemala City highlighted a 
situation which had been causing 
serious concern in the ranks of free 
labor for quite some time. In effect, 
the workers of Guatemala took ad- 
yantage of the May. Day parade and 
mass meetings to show their dissatis- 
faction with the labor policies of the 
Castillo Armas government. 

It was precisely to analyze this dis- 
satisfaction and to bring it to the at- 
tention of the very top government 
and public opinion leaders that I was 
sent by the Inter-American Regional 
Organization of Workers (ORIT) to 
Guatemala during the latter part of 
April. It was my first visit since 
September, 1955. It took me little 
time to find out that the leaders and 
the rank and file of the free trade 
union movement were disappointed 
and discouraged by the weak, often 
contradictory labor policy of their 
government, in spite of their unani- 
mous belief that the President himself 
meant well and was, at heart, favoring 
the rebirth of a healthy, free and in- 
dependent trade union movement. 

An indication of that is the well- 
known fact that President Castillo 
Armas himself helped finance, out of 
his personal funds, the cost of the 
May Day parade and meeting to the 
tune of $6500. 

With the promulgation of the new 
constitution, which went into effect 
on March 1, Guatemalan citizens can 
no longer be subjected to arbitrary 
arrest without trial. Freedom of 
press and speech has been restored. 
Unions, like other associations, can 
meet without the limitations imposed 
by the state of political emergency 


[is incidents which occurred dur- 
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which followed the 1954 anti-Com- 
munist revolution. This new political 
atmosphere caused by the enactment 
and promulgation of the constitution 
has removed many of the fears which 
—whether justified or not is now be- 
side the point—had prevented the 
workers from voicing their true 
feelings. 

From the very first day we were 
allowed to go back to Guatemala, in 
the summer of 1954, representatives 
of the AFL, CIO, the ORIT and the 
CTC of Cuba urged the government 
to act in a way which would con- 
clusively demonstrate that the down- 
fall of the Communist-controlled re- 
gime did not mean the destruction of 
trade unionism as an institution de- 
signed to protect the rights and de- 
fend the interests of the wage-earners. 

Unfortunately, trade unionism un- 
der Communist leadership in Guate- 
mala had degenerated to such an ex- 
tent that many citizens, including most 





of the employers and influential news- 
papers, were urging the government 
to restrict it to a mere juridical ex- 
pression without any real power. Our 
task was therefore to demonstrate 
that free, independent, constructive 
trade unionism could be built in 
Guatemala, as in many other Latin 
American countries, without ever be- 
coming a threat to law and order, 
economic development and _ political 
stability. 

Thus a sort of tug-of-war, with the 
issue of trade unionism at stake, be- 
gan in Guatemala in the summer of 
1954, and with varying degrees of 
ups and downs it had continued until 
the turn of this year, when a series of 
decrees issued by the government— 
before the promulgation of the con- 
stitution—clearly indicated that the 
anti-union forces had, at least tem- 
porarily, gained the upper hand. 


O”™ of these decrees, dated Febru- 
ary 29, amended the labor code 
in a way that made it much more dif- 
ficult for a trade union to operate and 


exist. While the decree confirmed the 
right to organize, the right to strike, 
the compulsory check-off of union 
dues at the union’s request, job tenure 
protection for union officials, indem- 
nity for discharge, compulsory pay- 
ment of overtime, vacation with pay, 
maternity leave ‘and other standard 
union benefits, it nevertheless abro- 
gated some essential union rights 
which the workers liked and appre- 
ciated and which union officials con- 
sidered essential for the survival of 
their organizations. 

Some of the objectionable amend- 
ments are: 

> Prohibition of the organization of 
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unions of farm workers in those en- 
terprises with less than 500 workers 
and employes. Only the United Fruit 
Company and a few coffee farms are 
thus subject to unionization. On the 
farms with less than 500 and more 
than fifty workers and employes, there 
will be permitted a form of modified 
trade unionism, subject to a certain 
percentage of literacy among its mem- 
bers; below fifty, nothing whatsoever. 
Under the regime of Arbenz, farm 
workers had gained the right to or- 
ganize full-fledged unions on all farms 
with twenty employes or more. The 
Castillo Armas decree has abrogated 
the Arbenz amendments and has re- 
verted to the farm labor statute of 
the Arevalo regime. 

> A discharged worker or employe 
is entitled to compensation but not 
to reinstatement. An anti-union em- 
ployer can therefore fire active union 
members and thus cripple or destroy 
the union at the simple cost of a few 
‘thousand dollars, at most. 

> New enterprises will have the 
right to establish the forty-eight-hour 
week rather than the present forty- 
five-hour week with payment for 
forty-eight hours. In other words, 


workers in the new enterprises will 
lose three hours’ pay each week. 


> Leave with pay for union officers 
up to four days per month, in order 
to enable them to attend to union 
business, is now abrogated. Although 
in countries with strong and advanced 
trade unions this might appear of 
little importance, the measure is 
greatly resented by the few demo- 
cratic labor leaders of Guatemala, 
who have taken the lead in reorganiz- 
ing the free trade union movement. 

>For the purpose of computing 
overtime and night rates, the day 
shift, instead of being from 6 A.M. to 
6 p.M. as heretofore, is now from 5 
A.M. to 8 P.M. 

> Compulsory checkoff of union as- 
sessments is eliminated. This meas- 
ure too, of little importance in coun- 
tries with strong and advanced trade 
unions, has added difficulties to the 
already overburdened task of rebuild- 
ing strong free trade unions. 

> Union officers cannot be reelected 
for more than two consecutive terms 
of two years each to the same post. 
This will obviously prevent the forma- 
tion of a core of experienced trade 
union leaders as none of them would 
be allowed to reach the “kinder- 
garten” stage in their education 
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and experience in trade unionism. 
> The greatest blow, however, was 
a decree—fortunately termed provi- 
sional—which prohibits the unioniza- 
tion of all government workers and 
employes, including those engaged in 
road building, street cleaning, postal, 
telephone and telegraph services, 
teachers and presumably the employes 
of the government-controlled institu- 
tions such as the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, the ports, hospitals, etc. 
E™ before my arrival in Guate- 
mala, the Trade Union Council 
(affiliated with the ORIT-ICFTU) 
and the Independent Trade Union 
Federation had expressed their disap- 
proval of the labor code amendments 
enacted by the government. With my 
presence, the workers’ discontent was 
emphasized in the press and was 
brought to the attention of govern- 
ment officials and the President him- 
self. As a result of these steps, the 
Minister of Labor publicly announced 
that the labor statute for public em- 
ployes will soon be modified so that 
the right to unionization will be re- 
stored, with some limitations dictated 
by the needs of security and of main- 
taining public order. 

In an interview with President Cas- 
tillo Armas, at which I went accom- 
panied by Mario Mencos, general 
secretary of the Guatemala Trade 
Union Council, and Fe- 
lipe Balcarcel, general 
secretary of the Inde- 
pendent Trade Union 
Federation, the Pres- 
ident conceded that 
many of the amend- 
ments could actually 
make difficult, if not 
impossible, the normal 
development of democ- 
ratic trade unionism. 

He, therefore, agreed 

to appoint one of his 

legal advisers, Dr. Er- 

nesto Zamora, to work with the un- 
ions in order to prepare a draft of a 
final, all-inclusive revision of the labor 
code to be submitted to Congress with 
a Presidential message urging its 
adoption. 

It now appears that what has been 
lost can be regained provided the 
leaders of the recently reorganized 
trade unions (thirty-five in all) are 
able to agree on a set of demands and 
are capable of arousing on their side 
public opinion and the majority of 


Congress. This task is not so 

as it may sound, because few are the 
democratic trade union leaders who 
have the ability and the time to de 
vote themselves completely to the task 
of reorganizing the labor movement, 
Furthermore, they lack even the ee 
mentary means to wage an effective 
campaign and must depend almost 
entirely on the solidarity and sup 

of ORIT-ICFTU, the unions in the 
United States and a few others ig 
Latin America, such as the CTC ip 
Cuba, which are in a position to offer 
such help. 

The major difficulty, however, ig, 
in my opinion, the fact that the Guate. 
malan employers, including some 
from the United States, influential 
newspapers, top government advisers, 
government officials stationed in the 
outlying districts and some members 
of the Cabinet itself have failed to 
realize the absolute need of a free, in- 
dependent, strong, democratic labor 
movement as an essential prerequisite 
for the reconstruction of a democratic 
society. 

The vigilance against the return of 
Communist trade union leadership is 
commendable and worthy of support; 
but what good is this vigilance exer- 
cised by political and judicial author- 
ities if, on the other hand, the gov- 
ernment is feeding the Communist 
underground with an ever-increasing 

stream of issues as a 
result of this curtail- 
ment of trade union 
rights and _ whittling 
down of the labor 
code? And how can 
any one in his right 
mind hope to defeat 
the renewed under- 
ground Communist agi- 
tation as long as Guate- 
malan labor courts con- 
tinue to side openly 
with management, al- 
low violations of law 
to go unpunished and ignore the per- 
secution of peasants by farm owners? 

The May Day demonstration in 
Guatemala City against the govern- 
ment might prove to be a blessing in 
disguise if it would only serve to 
arouse public opinion favorably and 
force government and employers to 
get together with the leaders of the 
free trade unions and devise a new 
bold approach to the labor issue. 

There is still a chance to do the 
job properly, but time is running out. 
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AFL-CIO President Meany pins souvenir button on Brazil’s Vice-President. People in the picture are named in box below. 


Brazil's Vice-President Visits the AFL-CIO 


JOAO GOULART, Vice-President of Brazil, visited 
the AFL-CIO Building last month and was escorted This message of fraternal greetings to U.S. 
through the new headquarters by President George labor from the Brazilian Metal and Electrical 
Meany and Secretary-Treasurer William F. Schnitzler. Workers Union was delivered to George Meany. 
Greetings to American workers from the Metal and - > Ae 
Electrical Workers Union of Brazil were delivered by 
Senhor Goulart. The message, signed by the delegates 
to the union’s recent convention at Volta Redonda, was 
presented to Mr. Meany by the Vice-President at a 
luncheon in his honor given by the AFL-CIO. 
Senhor Goulart, in a brief talk in Portuguese, said 
that Brazilian workers have the same ideals as their 
counterparts in this country. The working people of 
Brazil want liberty and peace, he declared. 
The message to the AFL-CIO from the Metal and 
Electrical Workers said in part: 
“We are proud to send to you on this occasion, 
through the courtesy of our Vice-President, fraternal 
embraces and best wishes for success in your struggle 
for better working and living conditions for your 
people. 
“We wish that the bonds of friendship and brother- 
hood uniting the workers of Brazil with those of your 
great country be made stronger, so that, together with 
the workers of the whole world, we may enjoy days of 
happiness, prosperity and peace for all mankind.” 


THE PEOPLE IN THE PICTURE 

From left to right, Serafino Romualdi, Dr. Ernst 
Schwarz, AFL-CIO Secretary-Treasurer William F. 
Schnitzler, Ambassador Carlos Muniz, AFL-CIO Vice- 
President Harry C. Bates, AFL-CIO Vice-President 
0. A. Knight, AFL-CIO Vice-President Joseph Cur- 
tan, Vice-President Joao Goulart of Brazil, AFL-CIO 
Vice-President William C. Doherty, George Meany 
and Brazilian Senators Teixeira and Silveira. 





The crowds were big throughout the run of the 1956 AFL-CIO Union Industries Show. 


Labor’s Own Show of Shows 
Is a Smash Hit in Seattle 


William F. Schnitzler spoke at the ceremonies launching labor’s exposition. Girls helped sell union label idea. 


NE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL of all Union Industries Shows 

thrilled tremendous throngs in Seattle for six days and six nights. 

The mammoth labor-management exposition in the Civic Auditorium of 
the bustling city on Puget Sound got off with a bang when it was opened officially 
by William F. Schnitzler, secretary-treasurer of the AFL-CIO. “This show,” 
he declared, “exhibits labor-management teamwork on parade.” Spread over 
150,000 square feet of floor space were 400 booths with dramatic exhibits and 
demonstrations attesting to the amazing progress the two partners in production 
have made in building up American living standards under the free enterprise 
system. The show had lots of zip from the first hour to the final minutes. Thou- 
sands of valuable prizes were given away. It was one of the most popular public 
events in the history of the Pacific Northwest. 
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Lébou NEWS B 


Harry Boyer, president of the Penn- 
Dgivania Industrial Union Council, 
Was been sworn in as chairman of the 

Fair Employment Practices Com- 
Myission, created by the Legislature 
“wpon the insistence of Governor 
“Meorge M. Leader. Mr. Boyer said: 
This legislation, normally and spirit- 
ally right, works elsewhere and will 
"work here.” 


WBerniece Caraway, 19, of Birming- 
ham, Ala., has won the union beauty 
queen contest conducted by The Rec- 
ord, the newspaper published by the 
Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union. She is an active mem- 
ber of RWDSU Local 441. Miss Cara- 
way received 510 votes—twenty-one 
more than the runner-up. 


pAn increase in wages and improved 
benefits are included in a new con- 
tract negotiated by Local 20, Molders 
and Foundry Workers, and the J. E. 
Ehrsam and Sons Manufacturing 
Company of Enterprise, Kans. A pen- 
sion plan, retroactive for a period of 
ten years, is a feature of the new pact. 


Worty Canadian locals of the United 
Steelworkers of America have de- 
posited $200,000 as a fund from 
Which money will be lent to other 
USWA locals for establishing union 
halls. Loans have already been made 
to several locals in Ontario. 


Wire Fighters’ Local 82 in Minne- 
apolis played host at a party and 
dance in the Labor Temple honoring 
men who retired during the past year. 
The occasion was enjoyed by 1,200. 
Token badges were presented to the 
retired smokeeaters. 


Howard McGregor, a vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania State Federation 
of Labor, died in Pittsburgh. He was 
0. He was a veteran of World War 
ll and had been president of Local 
44 of the Teamsters for more than 
twenty years. 


"ive locals of the Teamsters in East- 
em Pennsylvania have gained wage 
adjustments and other benefits for 
drivers employed by the Glen-Gery 
Shale Brick Corporation. 
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bJ. N. Stephens of Magee, Miss., a 
member of the Commercial Teiegra- 
phers Union who recently retired 
from his job with the Southern Divi- 
sion of Western Union, forwarded a 
$25 check to CTU headquarters. The 
money was sent along to COPE. Mr. 
Stephens said he wanted to make a 
personal donation toward helping or- 
ganized labor’s fight for the election 
of candidates who will aid in defeat- 
ing anti-union legislation. 


>Weekly pay increases, three weeks of 
vacation after three years of employ- 
ment and a medical-surgical plan for 
which the employer pays two-thirds 
of the cost are provided in an agree- 
ment covering newspaper members 
which has been negotiated by Local 
143 of the Stereotypers and Electro- 
typers at Great Falls, Mont. 














>Fred M. Howe, former general sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Radio Officers 
Union, Commercial Telegraphers, is 
dead. He was a vigorous negotiator 
and had carried on a relentless fight 
against the Communists. He put in 
long hours as a union officer and 
never took a vacation. 


>Local 345 of the Fire Fighters, Louis- 
ville, Ky., has won wage increases and 
adjustments. The new rates became 
effective March 1. The local expressed 
its appreciation to John P. Redmond, 
international president, for valuable 
help in the campaign for better pay. 


>The bargaining agent for workers 
at the A. G. Spalding plant at Brant- 
ford, Canada, and at Foldaway Fur- 
niture, Peterborough, Canada, is the 
International Woodworkers. The un- 


COE. Lia 


The Auto Workers presented Freedom Awards in Washington to Senator Lehman 
of New York and Thurgood Marshall, general counsel of NAACP, in an oudoor 
meeting which was part of the union’s seventh annual education conference. 
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ion has been certified by the Labor 
Relations Board. Spalding employs 
225 and Foldaway employs 50. 


_ pLocal 461 of the International Asso- 
ciation of Fire Fighters has achieved 
100, per cent membership in the King- 
ston, N. Y., Fire Department. At the 
local’s recent annual election of offi- 
cers, Harry Sills was chosen as presi- 
dent. Also elected were Philip Greer, 
vice-president; Donald Hammond, 
treasurer, and Fred H. Blankschen, 
Jr., secretary. 


bLocal 208, Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers, St. Joseph, Mo., has ob- 
tained a substantial increase in wages 
for all production workers of the 
Douglas Candy Company. Last year 
the union also succeeded in boosting 
wages. 


PWilliam Dodds, director of political 
action and education of the United 
Auto Workers’ Region 10, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, has been named as- 
sistant to Roy Reuther, the interna- 
tional union’s political action coordi- 
nator. 


>The American Newspaper Guild has 
moved its national headquarters to 
the new Philip Murray Building in 
the nation’s capital. The structure 
is the home of the International Un- 
ion of Electrical Workers. 


bLocal 266, United Paperworkers, 
and Local 650, Paper Makers, in joint 
negotiations with the Mercer Tube 
Company, Trenton and Lambertville, 
N. J., have obtained a 15-cent hourly 
package for the employes. 


PLocal 75, Furniture Workers, has 
obtained wage increases of 10 to 25 
cents an hour and the full union shop 
at Eastern Venetian Blind Company, 
Baltimore. The firm employs about 


1,100. 


>New contracts negotiated by the Tex- 
tile Workers Union provide a pack- 
age valued at 10 cents hourly for al- 
most 40,000 employes of New Eng- 


land cotton-rayon mills. 


bLocal 336, Chemical Workers, has 
won a substantial wage boost in a 
new contract with Meridian Fertilizer 
Factory, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


bMembers of Local 124, Building 
Service Employes, have won a $25 
monthly pay hike in School District 
No. 7, Yakima, Wash. 
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Eastern Seaboard Apprenticeship Conference was attended by 756 delegates. 
These men had prominent roles. From left, Stephen E. McClosky, secretary- 
treasurer, New England Council of Iron Workers; Michael J. Fox, president, 
AFL-CIO Railway Employes Department; Herbert L. Connor, director, 
Massachusetts Division of Apprentice Training, and Wilfrid T. Connell, 
president, AFL-CIO International Photo Engravers Union. 


bEffective August 1, the top rate of 
pay will be $2.05 an hour for mem- 
bers of the Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employes employed in Sacra- 
mento, Calif. The agreement with 
the city’s Transit Authority will ex- 
pire July 31, 1957. 


>An enlarged COPE membership 
card was featured at a recent meeting 
of Local 1-519 of the Oil, Chemical 
and Atomic Workers in Torrance, 
Calif. Mayor Al Isen was present. 
When he made a $10 contribution to 
COPE, the enlarged membership 


card was presented to him. 


bLocal 26 of the Stereotypers and 
Electrotypers Union in Baltimore has 
won wage increases at the Shane- 
Beever Company and A. W. Harrison 
and Sons. Under the agreements, 
there will be additional pay hikes this 
August and one year later. 


>An hourly wage increase for oper- 
ators of the Stockton City Lines, 
Stockton, Calif., has been obtained by 
Division 276, Street, Electric Railway 
and Motor Coach Employes. Rates 
will raise an additional four cents an 
hour next November. 


bLocal 433, Plasterers and Cement 
Masons, has won an increase in 
Waco, Tex., bringing the hourly wage 
scale to $2.75. 


bLocal 461 of the State, County and 
Municipal Employes, has won a pay 
increase at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 


>The International Woodworkers’ Lo. 
cal 7-116 has obtained contract im- 
provements at the Coos Bay Lumber 
Company, Coos Bay, Ore. Wages 
and fringe benefits are increased in 
the new agreement, which affects 
1,200 workers. 


bAlbert M. Cox, president of Local 
605, Theatrical Stage Employes, Vis- 
salia, Calif., has missed only three 
union meetings in the last thirty-five 
years. He is a charter member of the 
local. He also holds the office of 


business representative. 


bLocal 9, Brewery Workers, has 
signed new contracts with the Froed- 
tert and Kurth malt firms in Milwau- 
kee. Wage increases amount to 20 
cents an hour, and the union also 
won other benefits. 


bLocal 14 of the Office Employes has 
been recognized as the collective bar- 
gaining representative at the Yale and 
Towne Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia. A strike had earlier 
shut down the plant for ten days. 


>Higher wages, paid vacations, paid 
sick leave and a severance pay provi- 
sion are included in an agreement be 
tween Local 131, Stereotypers and 


Electrotypers, and newspaper efi 
ployers at Waco, Tex. 


bLocal 1 of the Fire Fighters, Pitts 
burgh, has installed its new officers. 
chosen in a spirited election. Joseph 
P. Caslin was elected president for 
two-year term. 
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A Welcome Change 
From AFL-CIO News 


Better late than never seems to be the 
appropriate comment for the Administra- 
tion’s announced decision to switch its 
position to one of support for an ILO 
treaty to ban forced labor. 

For reasons that were never altogether 
clear, Secretary of State Dulles had previ- 
ously opposed meaningful action in the 
International Labor Organization. Now 
Secretary of Labor Mitchell, who has gener- 
ally advocated a stronger course, an- 
nounces that U.S. policy will be to sup- 
port the plan for an ILO “convention” 
(treaty) and to seek a ban “on the prod- 
ucts of forced labor in the international 
market.” 

In arriving at this position on forced 
labor, which the AFL-CIO and other free 
union movements have long advocated, the 
Administration has almost at the last 
minute saved the U.S. from being: the 
laughing stock of the free world. But 
i's a long way from providing leadership 
in a field where democratic America 
should have a strong, clear-cut position. 
So all we can repeat is that “it’s better 
late than never.” 


The One-Party Press 


From Labor 


Did the newspaper in your city say 
anything critical of President Eisenhower 
for vetoing the farm bill passed by Con- 
gress? Very likely the answer is no. With 
amazing uniformity, virtually all the dailies 
sang a chorus of praise editorially. They 
lauded Eisenhower’s “courage” and “states- 
manship”; they praised him for placing 
“convictions” above “political expediency.” 

What if he had signed the bill? Would 
these same newspapers have criticized him? 
Dollars to doughnuts they would not. They 
would have found a host of reasons to 
justify and rationalize his action. 

We mention that because the daily press 
has obviously developed .an attitude that 
President Eisenhower is always right; that 

is above criticism; that “the king can 
do no wrong.” The editorials on the farm 
bill showed more graphically than ever 
before the extent to which the daily papers 

a country have become a “one-party 

8. 


ls safe bet that from now to election, 
per cent of the nation’s dailies will in- 
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variably glorify Ike, whether he is right 
or wrong. It may be fine for the President 
to live such a “charmed life,” immune from 
editorial criticism, but is it good for the 
country when the press thus abdicates all 
objectivity? 


Security and Freedom 
From The United Rubber Worker 


If the plant at which you work has a 
national defense contract, you are more 
than likely covered by the internal security 
program. This means that you may be 
fired from your job as a “security risk” 
without any specification of the charges 
against you and without any opportunity 
to face your accusers. Millions of Amer- 
icans are now covered by such security 
programs. 

It is becoming the feeling of many 
thoughtful Americans in Washington and 
elsewhere that the way our internal security 
programs are now set up jeopardizes the 
very freedoms we are trying to preserve. 
In attempting in these ways to combat 
communism within our national boundaries, 
are we perhaps adopting some of the tactics 
of the Communists themselves? 

The procedures designed to protect our 
national internal security must be carefully 
weighed by thoughtful people everywhere 
to see that great harm is not done to the 
fundamental guarantees of freedom and 
liberty for all of us. 


Don’t Do It Yourself 


From The Painter and Decorator 


Spring’s upon us, and with it comes that 
surge of vitality that gives us the drive to 
launch ourselves each year at this time into 
another fruitful season of work. 

We were greatly alarmed a few years ago 
when the do-it-yourself movement began to 
make damaging inroads into the painting 
business. The whole thing became a kind 
of mass insanity. Here were American 
homeowners who through labor’s efforts had 
achieved an eight-hour, five-day week utiliz- 
ing all of their hard-gained leisure time in 
attempting to paint and rewire their homes, 
tile their bathrooms, wallpaper living rooms 
and install sinks and tubs. 

It wasn’t long until homeowners began 
to discover that doing their own painting 
and decorating was not as easy as they had 
been led to believe. They discovered it 
was work—not fun. Many homeowners be- 





cause of lack of manual skills, use of im- 
proper equipment or inadequate prepara- 
tion botched up their homes and ruined 
rugs and furniture valued at many times 
the cost of a professional paint job. Also, 
the frightening aspect of fatal or serious 
injury due to poor equipment and inexperi- 
ence cooled the enthusiasm of the do-it- 
yourselfers. 

Watch the new “don’t do it yourself, let 
somebody do it who knows how” trend. It 
will be very significant in the months to 


Be Sure fo Vote 


From. Steel Labor 


There is a concerted effort being made, 
by the “right to work” crowd and other 
groups, to beat down labor unions as the 
first step back toward the “good old days” 
of the open shop. 

Not only as a good unionist but as a 
responsible citizen, keep a sharp eye on 
the state and local as well as the national 
political picture. And make your contribu- 
tion—if you haven’t already done so— 
to political action. Also—by all means— 
make sure you are registered to vote. And 
if you are, see to it that your friends are 
registered, too. 

Now is certainly the time for all this— 
because this year could be one of the 
greatest turning points in the history of 
the nation. And if we don’t keep a sharp 
lookout, if we don’t contribute our share, 
if we don’t vote—then one of these days 
we may find it is too late to undo the 
damage. 


Dangerous People 
From Free Labor World 


Poujade and his followers are, there is 
no gainsaying it, dangerous people. The 
success they obtained at the general elec- 
tion in France should be the subject of 
earnest thought. 

Poujade is attempting to organize in 
Western Europe a species of neo-fascism, 
and its adherents would undoubtedly be 
the former supporters of Hitler and of 
Mussolini together with malcontents of 
every variety. 

Force Ouvriére in France led the way, 
and the free trade union organizations of 
the rest of Western Europe soon joined it, 
in a strong and effective reaction against 
the tentatives of Poujadism. 
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Global Ailment: Pitifully Low Karnings 


By JOHN W. VANDERCOOK 


Mr. Vandercook, a noted radio commentator, re- 
ports the news five nights a week over the ABC net- 
work. He is sponsored by the AFL-CIO. 


WO-THIRDS of the world’s 
g jaca population of around 

two and a half billion souls live 
in underdeveloped areas. Three of 
the globe’s great continents — Asia, 
Africa and South America—can be 
justly said to be, for the most part, 
underdeveloped. When we look for 
the reasons for what ails this planet 
of ours, there—staring us in the face 
if we only take the trouble to look—is 
one of the very biggest of them. 

In Latin America, after averaging 
in all the big incomes, yearly earnings 
per capita work out at about $150 a 
year. When you take that yardstick 
of purchasing power to South and 
Southeast Asia, the figure drops to 
about $40. 

In many years of traveling in re- 
mote parts of the world, I saw a lot 
of people of underdeveloped areas. 
Most of them are sick. Their babies 
die in multitudes. Life is literally 
short—only a few grow old—and not 
much of it is sweet. 

The majority of the earth’s primi- 
tive and semi-primitive people—the 
inhabitants of India’s 400,000 vil- 
lages, China’s peasants, Latin Amer- 


ica’s barefoot peons—live by agri- 
culture. But they live so badly by it 
that most of them are perpetually un- 
dernourished. For, through no fault 
of theirs, farming methods are unbe- 
lievably inefficient. 

Health and food-producing—those 
were the two areas of human need 
Point Four was primarily designed to 
help. It took an unimaginative Con- 
gress more than twenty months to get 
around to it. But at last the Technical 
Cooperation Administration was set 
up and a modest sum was appropri- 
ated to start it off. In the two fiscal 
years of 1951 to 1953, the TCA spent 
$276,000,000 in thirty-five different 
countries. In places like Iraq and 
Egypt and Ecuador and Lebanon. 
And in every country there was a 
matching local contribution. 

What we got for that money was 
probably—per dollar—more liking, 
more solid and lasting respect for the 
best that America stands for than we 
could have bought for ten times that 
sum in any other way. 

The men and women who went out 
to do the multiplicity of Point Four 
jobs were, in one way or another, spe- 


Government Workers and Organization 
(Continued from Page 10) 


releases conceivably could revert to 
the “Burleson policy” with no appeal 
by the employes. 

In 1921, Postmaster General Will 
Hays inaugurated an experiment 
which was hoped would give employes 
an established channel of consulta- 
tion for settling grievances at the na- 
tional and local levels. The an- 
nounced objective was to “humanize 
the postal industry” by the establish- 
ment of a National Service Relations 
Council. Under the terms by which 
these advisory councils were set up, 
“all matters affecting the working 
conditions of employes or relations 
between employes and officials” were 
declared to be “legitimate subjects” 
for “discussion and consideration.” 
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This experiment did not survive for 
several reasons, not the least of which 
was the withdrawal by Congress of ap- 
propriations required to underwrite 
the cost. Two other reasons preceded 
this refusal to sanction the necessary 
expenditures. One was the open at- 
tempt by some local and regional of- 
ficials to use the service relations 
policy to supplant the national em- 
ploye organizations. The other was 
in the application of agreements 
mutually determined by management 
and labor. 

In one notable instance, a postal 
official protested that he found it “dis- 
concerting” that the employes should 
feel that such mutual agreements were 
mandatory. 


cialists. They weren’t diplomats or 
even businessmen who might be open 
to the suspicion of having come to 
wherever it was for what they could 
get out of it. They were working 
people, members of the white race who 
were not afraid of getting their hands 
dirty—something a lot of people with 
whom they worked had never seen 
before. 

Nine thousand villages in Persia 
were sprayed with DDT to get rid of 
malaria. In Indian villages farmers 
were shown how to increase the yield 
of their land five times over. In 
Liberia instruction was given in mod- 
ern road-building. In Indo-China 
mothers were shown how to keep 
their children from going blind with 
a ten-cent tube of aureomycin oint- 
ment. 

Examples like these could be mul- 
tiplied by the thousand. Point Four, 
beyond any possible contradiction, 
has been one of the most contructive 
efforts in down-to-earth humanitar- 
ianism in all history. 

The only “handout”—that word 
the cruel of heart admire—has been 
knowledge and health. 


In recent years a second major ef- 
fort to enter into a collective bar- 
gaining agreement with postal em 
ployes was made by then Second As 
sistant Postmaster General Gael Sulli- 
van. However, neither departmental 
nor local officialg were ready for this 
advanced step. The program scarcel) 
got off the ground. 


Mc recently AFL-CIO President 
George Meany, at the request of 
federal employe union affiliates, of- 
fered his good services in an effort to 
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arrive at an agreement which would 
provide a modus operandi for settling 
employe appeals and grievances at the 
administrative level. This was tried 
in an effort to accommodate those 
who insisted that it was more desir- 
able to approach the problem as a 
matter of public policy rather than as 
a question of law. 

After it became painfully obvious 
that the policy of “recognition by 
suflerance rather than by right” con- 
tinued to prevail, the employe unions 
suspended the negotiations. What 
was offered contained a’ “collective 
bargaining” agreement long on ver- 
biage and red tape and woefully short 
on teeth. In fact, it offered little 
more than the present postal griev- 
ance procedure which, at best, pro- 
vides a vehicle for non-union mem- 
bers to appeal to higher authorities 
in alleged grievance matters. 


EDERAL employes are convinced 
Frey should not be denied the same 
legal means of settling grievances 
available to other working people in 
private industry. They are cognizant 
that arguments will be advanced in 
an attempt to show that collective bar- 
gaining is contrary to law—predi- 
cated on the theory that any contract 
entered into is a delegation of public 
power, i.e., sovereignty of the United 
States. Employes contend that the 
kernel of the problem is not whether 
there is a prohibitory law, but rather 
whether their demand is just and de- 
sirable in the best interests of public 
policy. If it is just and desirable 
and a law now stands in the way, 
the law can be changed to overcome 
the legal obstacles. Actually, after a 
rather exhaustive investigation of the 
subject and distinguishing from what 
he termed “partisan briefs and attor- 
ieys’ opinions,” Dr. Sterling Spero 
concluded : 

“There is very little on the subject, 
tither in the shape of legislation or 
decisions of the higher courts.” 

On the point of justice, one is re- 
minded of the great social encyclical 
of Pope Leo XIII, Rerum Novarum. 

“It would be quite absurd to look 
out for one portion of the citizens and 
to neglect another,” he said. 

A special committee of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association has commented: 

“A government which imposes 
upon other employers certain obliga- 
lions in dealing with their employes 
may not in good faith refuse to deal 
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with its own public servants on a rea- 
sonably similar favorable basis, modi- 
fied, of course, to meet the exigencies 
of the public service. It should set 
the example for industry by being per- 
haps more considerate than the law 
requires of private enterprise.” 

As to the desirability or need of 
statutory recognition of employe 
unions by the executive branch of our 
government, again we quote the Bar 
Association report. It states: 

“It is a fallacy to assume that the 
usual ‘merit system’ laws governing 
the civil service are so comprehensive 
that employes have no proper basis 
for complaint as to their working con- 
ditions, or that their grievances are 
all superficial.” 

Congressman Thomas L. Ashley of 
Ohio, addressing the House of Repre- 
sentatives on March 15, had these 
comments on union recognition in the 
federal government: 

“Some government departments 
claim this is already the case in prac- 
tice, therefore, such legislation is not 
needed. If this be true, or to the ex- 
tent that it is true, passage of this 
measure will do no harm. If it is 
not the case, as I believe, then the 
legislation which I have introduced 
to grant this recognition is vitally 
needed.” 

Admittedly, in the government 
service the relationship of Congress 
to personnel policies is direct in many 
phases. Not only are many details of 
employer-employe relations fixed by 
statute, but Congress holds the purse- 
strings. Any legislation, regardless 
how well-intentioned, would be worth- 
less unless appropriations were made 
to implement the intent of the law. 
Employes recognize and admit these 
things. But they maintain that the 
trouble is not in the relationship of 
Congress to personnel legislation but 
in the administration of it. Congress 
enacts a vacation and sick leave law, 
for example, but the rights of the em- 
ployes to enjoy the benefits are tram- 
meled: by unilateral and autocratic 
administrative policies. 

Under present conditions, to be 
sure, employes can exercise their right 
to appeal and reappeal to Congress 
for corrective action. But that is both 
costly and inefficient. They contend 
that when administrative discretion, 
often required for the administration 
of legislation, is shown to be harm- 
ful to employes and the efficiency of 
the government, there should be some 


procedure, backed by law, to settle 
the matter democratically through 
negotiation with employes or their 
representatives. 


eer is the essence of legislation 
now pending before the Eighty- 
fourth Congress. A number of bills 
designed to amend the act of 1912 
propose that within six months after 
the effective date of the amendments, 
the heads of government agencies 
shall give representatives of govern- 
ment workers the opportunity to con- 
fer-on matters of policy affecting 
working conditions, safety, in-service 
training, labor-management coopera- 
tion, methods of adjusting grievance 
appeals, granting of leave, promo- 
tions, demotions, rates of pay and 
reduction in force. 

Under terms of the proposed legis- 
lation, charges involving a violation 
would be referred to an impartial 
board of arbitration composed of 
three members. One member would 
be selected by the employe organiza- 
tion making the charge, one by the 
head of the department or agency in- 
volved, and the’third, who would act 
as chairman, by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

The findings of the arbitration 
board would be final as to the fact 
of violation. The head of the depart- 
ment or agency involved would be re- 
quired to take such action as might 
be necessary to cause the suspension, 
demotion or removal of any adminis- 
trative official found guilty of a vio- 
lation. 

Enactment of S. 3593, introduced 
by Senator Olin D. Johnston of South 
Carolina, or H.R. 10237, sponsored 
by Congressman George M. Rhodes 
of Pennsylvania, will do more than 
provide a means of arbitrating em- 
ploye-employer disputes arising under 
conflicting interpretations of law and 
executive regulations. Passage of S. 
executive regulations. 

Passage of S. 3593 or H.R. 10237 
will meet the understandable desire 
of federal employes to have a role in 
fixing their conditions of employ- 
ment. Sound administration would 
more effectively be advanced. And, 
as President Roosevelt declared in 
1940, in commenting on the agree- 
ment between organized labor and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority: 

“Collective bargaining and ef.- 
ficiency have proceeded hand in 
hand.” 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


Paul H. Douglas, Senator from Illi- 
nois—Current boasts of full employ- 
ment and peak 

production tend 

to gloss over and 

obscure the de- 

pressed economic 

conditions exist- 

ing in many com- 

munities. Fre- 

quently these con- 

reas ditions have ex- 

isted for several years. In such com- 
munities we have economic famine— 
a distress born of declining industries, 


depleted mining resources, lack of in- - 


dustrial diversification, seasonal ac- 
tivities and the closing of defense pro- 
duction. 

We must give this problem our at- 
tention. It is a widespread problem. 
Economic depression cripples the 
lives of those who are unemployed 
through no fault of their own. Mer- 
chants and professional folk suffer, 
too, in the communities where the 
workers’ jobs and income have shriv- 
eled away. 

I do not believe the federal gov- 
ernment can be indifferent. The gov- 
ernment helps people who are in 
trouble from natural causes such as 
droughts and floods. I have intro- 
duced a bill to help depressed com- 
munities which are trying to help 
themselves. I believe the legislation 
is needed and would be constructive 
for the nation as well as for the hard- 
hit areas. However, the depressed 
areas bill can be passed only if the 
public shows a real interest in it. 


Wayne Morse, Senator from Oregon 
—The unequaled progress which this 
nation has en- 
joyed is not the 
result of the auto- 
matic operation 


of history. De- 
mocracy is not a 
frictionless ma- 
chine which 
grinds out accom- 
plishments. We 
have not reached a plateau of perfec- 
tion on which we can travel simply 
on the momentum of past accomplish- 
ments. There is no automation to 
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operate a free society. Our advances 
teach that there is no substitute for 
talent planted in the rich soil of de- 
mocracy. The unparalleled progress 
of the United States has been rooted 
in our democratic processes. That 
progress has not been uniform or un- 
interrupted. The lessons of the past 
teach that we have moved forward by 
surges under the impetus of national 
leadership. Other Western nations 
have shared in the general benefits 
of technological progress. We have 
been aided by the rich resources of 
our land. 

What has set us apart from other 
less fortunate nations is a system 
of government that is conducive to 
individual accomplishment and _ bet- 
terment that redounds to the common 
good. Individual liberty is the high- 
est ideal of our system. That system 
is founded upon the conviction that 
such liberty is best preserved by the 
rule of law. 


Joseph Curran, president, National 

Maritime Union—The expansion of 

=m our merchant ma- 

rine is dependent 

to a great extent 

upon the foreign 

policies of our 

country. As long 

as the present ad- 

ministration 

maintains a de- 

fensive foreign 

policy, based principally upon mili- 

tary arrangements and support for 

antiquated colonial policies, as long 

as it fails to stress such things as 

economic betterment in the countries 

involved and freedom of choice by 

the people, just so long will the Amer- 

ican merchant marine, our commerce 

and our national prestige and welfare 

suffer. In the past few months there 

seems to have been almost a return to 

the days of 1933 to 1936 when people 

in the Western countries were laugh- 

ing at what they believed to be a 

comical figure—Adolf Hitler. They 
thought that he was a funny man. 

Much the same thing is happening 

with the new regime in the Soviet 

Union — Bulganin and Khrushchev. 

You read it every day in the papers 


and in cartoons. And while this js 
being done, the Soviet Union con. 
tinues to press its cold war. Its pro. 
gram for winning consists mainly of 
promising economic support as well 
as military support to the peoples jp 
Asia and other key areas. 

The transfer of ships and the whole 
series of problems affecting the Amer. 
ican merchant marine are pretty 
much put in the shadow by the type 
of foreign policy our nation is pur. 
suing. We should, wherever possible, 
emphasize the need to our people and 
politicians for opening the gates of 
friendship to the people who are tot. 
tering on the edge between the free 
world and the Iron Curtain. We 
should be prepared to support the 
struggle of people in colonial coun. 
tries for freedom, supply bread and 
economic support generally and there. 
by build the kind of friendship our 


country wants and needs. 


Robert Byron, president, Sheet Met. 
al Workers International Association 
—Where are we 
going in hous. 
ing? Some devel- 
opments are tak- 
ing place which 
are having con- 
siderable impact 
on the housing 
situation. During 
the war, with con- 
struction materials going into war 
production, the volume of housing 
fell farther and farther behind the 
demand. After the war housing 
emerged as one of our top home-front 
problems. For some time now we 
have been undergoing a boom in 
housing. One of the by-products of 
this boom is the rather weak demand 
for older houses in many areas. 

Time was when one could sell 
any kind of house and make some 
money on it. Now the older house is 
suffering so much that in some situa- 
tions the owner is fortunate if he can 
get what he put into it. Some of the 
price deficits in older houses may be 
helped by modernization and the in- 
stallation of new appliances. 

We predict that it will not be many 
years before a house which does not 
have air-conditioning will be consi- 
dered old-fashioned. Air-conditioning 
will be as essential as a modern re 
frigerator or a decent heating plant. 
There should be a great deal of work 
ahead in the modernization field. 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 


“LL be by for you about nine,” 

| announced Charlie Silvers. 
“That'll be fine,” said Kate 

Jenkins. “See you then, Charlie.” 

Charlie waved and hopped off the 
porch. As he went down the street, he 
whistled. He patted the pocket that 
held his wallet. He turned into Main 
Street and at the Parks Florist Shop 
he stopped and entered. 

“Hello, Charlie,” said Mr. Parks. 
“Are you a customer today or are you 
looking for a summer job?” 

“Customer this time,” the young 
man replied with a grin. “But I may 
be looking for a job tomorrow. De- 
pends on how much the evening sets 
me back.” 

“Something special tonight?” 

Mr. Parks really didn’t have to ask. 
He knew there was. He knew just 
about everything that was going on 
in town. He had not been supplying 
corsages for the young people all 
these years without being aware of 
the social life of the community. 
From the first corsage on through the 
wedding bouquet, Mr. Parks knew 
the course of the courtships. 

When Charlie entered, the florist 
had been making corsages—not too 
elaborate, not too expensive, just nice 
ones, wired securely together to with- 
stand the rock-and-roll of the high 
school set. Tonight started the big 
whirl. The Junior Union was having 
its annual spring formal in honor of 
the members who were graduating. 

Next Friday would be the junior 
prom and on Saturday the senior 
prom. The following Wednesday 
would be graduation day for the high 
school. The day after, the two junior 
high schools would hold their com- 
mencement exercises. Lots of dances, 
lots of parties, and all these things 
needed flowers. 

“What kind of corsages do you 
have today?” asked the boy, peering 
throush the glass door of the big 
refrigerator case. 

“Anything you can name, I guess,” 
said Mr. Parks. “Pick out what you 
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want and I'll make it up for you. 
I’m running a special today for those 
who are going to that Junior Union 
affair. That where you're going?” 

“Sure, where else?” replied Charlie 
with a grin. “I guess I'll have some 
of those gardenias.” 

“Fine selection. Three blossoms, 
ribbon, all made up, only cost you 
two dollars.” 

“Okay, Mr. Parks. Make it look 
good, please. I'll take it with me.” 

While he was working, the florist 
said: 

“You graduate next week, don’t 
you, Charlie?” 

“That’s right. We’re really through 
right now. Seniors had their last 
classes today. Say, those flowers look 
fine,” he said as Mr. Parks held the 
corsage up to be admired before he 
put it carefully in a green box. 

Charlie paid for his purchase. 

“Better put that box in your re- 
frigerator until tonight,” the man 
said. Don’t stop to pitch a few balls 
and leave it out in the sun.” 

“I’m going right home. See you 
next week, Mr. Parks.” 

That evening Charlie and Kate ar- 
rived at the dance with Ted and Mary 
and Louise and Jack. The girls took 
some little time to arrange their cor- 
sages. When perfection had been 
achieved they left the cloakroom and 
rejoined the boys. Soon the lively 
strains of the orchestra set their feet 
to dancing. 

During intermission it was an- 
nounced that a $25 United States sav- 
ings bond would be awarded the boy 
or girl who could list the most un- 
ion services or union-made articles in 
evidence in the hall. Entry blanks for 
the contest were passed out, and for 
the next fifteen minutes there was a 
scramble around the hall and a des- 
perate haste to list the findings. Ty- 
pical items listed were the following: 

Orchestra—Musicians’ Union. Hall 
—Built by building trades. Food— 
Served by Waiters’ Union, Crew-cuts 
on boys—Barbers’ Union. 
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Of course, there were many other 
items. At the end of the intermission 
the entries were turned in by all the 
contestants, and the judges retired to 
an anteroom to study the papers and 
tally the results. Several dances later 
there was a roll of drums. The or- 
chestra leader asked everyone to 
“gather ’round.” 

Mr. Knight, who had arranged for 
the contest and the prize through the 
Centrz! Labor Union, read the win- 
ning list. He remarked that he had 
been very much surprised at the great 
variety of union services and union- 
made articles he had discovered dur- 
ing the judging. The winner had 
listed no less than twenty-three bona- 
fide union services or articles. 

“And the name of the winner,” he 
said—and then he paused. He sur- 
veyed the sea of eager faces. “You 
really want me to tell you?” 

“Yes! Yes!” shouted the crowd. 

Mr. Knight, smiling, waited a little 
longer. Then he spoke again. 

“The name of the winner,” he said 
slowly, “is that of a girl—Miss Kate 
Jenkins.” 

There was thunderous applause as 
Charlie escorted a happy Kate to the 
platform to receive her prize. 

“Lucky you!” murmured the boy. 

“Lucky me for having been a mem- 
ber of the Junior Union ever since I 
was knee-high,” she shot back. “That's 
why I’m a lucky gal.” 

The dance went on for quite a 
while. Later, when Charlie took Kate 
home, she thanked him for a wonder- 
ful evening, for the beautiful corsage 
and for the bond she had won, 

“If I hadn’t been there, I couldn’t 
have won it,” she pointed out. 

“And if we hadn’t both joined the 
Junior Union, neither of us would 
have had such a wonderful time to- 
night,” Charlie observed. 

“Gracious sakes!” exclaimed Kate. 
“I didn’t think to put the dance it- 
self down on my prize-winning list. 
And that was surely one of the most 
enjoyable of union services.” 
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ARE YOU fulfilling your obligations as a trade unionist? To be a good trade union- 
ist, one must be a good citizen first—and a good citizen does not neglect his obligations. 
Now is the time to resolve that you will do your share to strengthen your union. Take 
a genuine interest in its affairs. Study its problems. Bring new members into the fold. 
And attend meetings regularly. It’s at the meeting that you get your chance to take 


part in shaping the policies of your union. Do your part and your union will thrive. 





